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Another Shift in the 
New York Commissions 


HANGHES in the public service commission law of 
: New York enacted by the last Legislature will go 
into effect on Jan. 1. They are part of the so-called 
reform and economy program of Governor Smith. 
Among other things a new public service department 
is created to be headed by the chairman of the present 
Public Service Commission. This body will take over 
the Public Service Commission, which has jurisdiction 
elsewhere than in New York City, and the Transit Com- 
_ Mission, which is local to the greater city. That is 
only part of the story. Under the provisions of the 
state department law, passed by the 1926 Legislature, 
the Governor will have control over sixteen out of the 
eighteen groups of governmental machinery with czar- 
like power of appointment and removal. 
: The changes about to be put into effect are just 
another instance of the tinkering in recent years with 
the administration of the public service law. For 
some time after the passage of the original legislation 
back in 1907, under Governor Hughes, there was no 
tendency on the part of legislators to toy with the law. 
Since then, however, there has been hardly a legislative 
session at which some changes have not been advocated. 
This is cited as a fact, not as a justification or a con- 
demnation. : 

The excuse for the present consolidation of activities 
of the regulatory commissions is that they are both 
quasi-judicial bodies doing the same kind of work. At 
the time of the approval of this latest change, consider- 
able doubt was expressed as to the advisability of the 
move Next in importance, perhaps, to the consol- 
idation is the restoration to the Governor of the right 
of removal of commissioners on charges. The original 
law, enacted under Governor Hughes, provided this 
feature. Under the administration of Governor Miller, 
the law was amended so that a member of the commis- 
‘sion could be removed only on a two-thirds vote of the 
Legislature. 

During the 1926 session of the New York Legisla- 
ture nothing more was attempted than to arrange the 
structural framework necessary to group the activities 
of the more than 150 departments and bureaus of the 
state into eighteen departments. Since the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, however, a reorganization com- 
mission has been at work preparing amendments to the 
law to make the transfers of legal authority such as 
are necessary to insure the functioning of various activ- 
ities of government. Already Governor Smith is sug- 
gesting still further modification of the public service 
commission law, as referred to elsewhere in this issue. 
Legislation to this end will undoubtedly be introduced 
early in the coming session. Still further changes would 
appear to be necessary to the public service commis- 
sion law and the state department law defining the 


general structure of the new department of public 
service. As indicated before, the practicability of the 
present arrangement has been seriously questioned. 
That is a point which can be settled only by the actual 
results recorded under the new arrangement. 


Retail Merchants Have a 
Direct Interest in Transportation 


HE record of the attitude taken by retail mer- 

chants on the transportation question is not a 
particularly enviable one. It has been narrow rather 
than broad, nearsighted and expedient rather than con- 
structive. Although transportation is primarily a com- 
munity problem, the merchants’ attitude has consistently 
worked against sound progress. 

Opposition of retail merchants was largely respon- 
sible for the abandonment of skip-stop operation in 
many cities despite the obvious advantages which this 
plan offered in expediting the movement of people 
between their homes and central business districts. 
The merchants were more interested in forcing every 
car to stop at their particular corner than in expediting 
the movement of the entire mass of riders. 

Much the same attitude has been taken on the park- 
ing question. Each merchant in the congested business 
districts would be perfectly content to advocate parking 
restrictions, provided that these did not apply in front 
of his own establishment. When a rerouting plan is 
proposed to reduce congestion through the elimination 
of overlapping or interference between various car 
routes, downtown merchants are usually in favor of the 
plan provided the routing is laid out so that every car 
in the city passes their front door. Even the construc- 
tion of by-pass highways to route through automobile 
traffic around business district congestion is frequently 
opposed by downtown merchants on the ground that 
prospective customers will be deflected from their 
establishments. 

Business growth in the central areas of American 
cities lags far behind the rapid increase in outlying 
community centers. This condition is unquestionably 
attributable to the attitude of central district mer- 
chants. Unless they awaken to the situation this trend 
will ultimately destroy the value of a central location. 
People will not and should not tolerate existing condi- 
tions. The growth of outlying business centers offers 
a solution—and spells the ruin of downtown merchants 
and property owners. 

The action of Chicago merchants in advocating the 
development of transit facilities in the central district 
at their own expense is particularly significant. In 
most cities opportunities exist for improving surface 
travel facilities so as to avoid a large part of the heavy 
cost of rapid transit construction. Establishment of 
express streets, skip-stops and the elimination of park- 
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ing would bring immediate improvement at negligible - 


expense. 

Merchants who are beginning to understand the rela- 
tion between their own welfare and that of their com- 
munity are taking a more constructive view of current 
local transportation problems. 

It is high time that other merchants awakened to the 
situation. They are definitely faced with the reluctance 
of shoppers to submit to the inconvenience and danger 
of the intolerable congestion which exists in most 
central business districts. The day has passed when 
downtown merchants can afford to consider only their 
own business to the exclusion of the community’s con- 
venience and welfare. 


Foremen’s Conferences Help to 
Improve the Shop Service 


T A MEETING of the New York Railroad Club on 
Oct. 15, helpful information was given on methods 
being followed by a number of the steam railroads in 
and about New York to better the working conditions of 
shop and other equipment employees. Thus this meeting 
assists, at least in part, to answer the question raised 
last week, i.e., how to recruit the right kind of men in 
the equipment department, how to keep them there in 
a contented state of mind, and how to train them for 
more responsible, and consequently more lucrative, posi- 
tions in the future. All of these answers are based on 
the establishment of educational courses for both fore- 
men and those in less responsible positions in railway 
mechanical departments. 

Some of the steam roads have developed the apprentice 
system extensively and these courses appeal with espe- 
cial force to the average railway apprentice because they 
mean he will have special instruction fitted to his needs, 
whether he has had merely a high school education or 
is a college graduate. The large number of young men 
annually enrolled in correspondence schools shows the 
desire that most of them have, especially when their 
opportunities for school attendance have been limited, 
to supplement their education, usually along the lines of 
the industry in which they are engaged at work. Rail- 
way educational courses allow them to do this while 
receiving pay and working in surroundings conducive 
to study, i.e., in association with other minds keen on 
acquiring the same knowledge, under personal instruc- 
tion, and with large “laboratory” facilities. 

The foremen’s training courses, described in the New 
York Railroad Club papers, are of a different nature, 
but their popularity has been such that their number 
among large railroad and industrial corporations has 
increased very rapidly during the last few years. The 
‘purpose of such conferences is partly to broaden the 
background of foremen by exchanges of experience 
among themselves, partly to bring to their attention 
desirable methods applicable to their work which have 
been developed elsewhere, perhaps outside of the in- 
dustry, and partly to allow them to pursue studies along 
collateral lines, such as legal, financial and accounting 
matters related particularly to their industry. 

Testimony of the popularity of both the apprentice 
courses and foremen’s conferences among the railroads 
entering New York was given in much detail in the 
series of papers before the New York Railroad Club, 
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already mentioned. In this case, age seems to have 
made no difference. Thus, one group of foremen’s con- 
ferences was mentioned in which the work scheduled 
was to have finished in April, but the class was so 
enthusiastic that the meetings were carried on until the 
latter part of June, when the summer weather made 
further continuation impracticable, yet three or four 
men in the class were upward of 70 years of age, and 
at least seven were over 60. 


Possibilities for Foremen Conferences 
on Electric Railways 


N PERHAPS no industry are the reasons for both 

apprentice schools and foremen conferences so out- 
standing as in the electric railway industry. In manu- 
facturing, mechanical methods necessarily have to be 
more or less standardized according to the article being 
produced. But a railway shop is devoted primarily to 
repairs. In other words it is designed not to turn out 
one finished article only, but to undertake a thousand 
pieces of work, each differing from the other in con- 
siderable detail, because of the nature of the repair and 
the type of equipment repaired. 

In a sense also an electric railway company is better 
able to carry on such a series of conferences than a 
steam railroad because its shops usually are in one city 
so that all of the foremen can easily be gathered to- 
gether for conferences and discussions. Nevertheless, 
as shown by the report of the committee on education 
at the Cleveland convention, not very much is being done 
along these lines by electric railway companies. A 
conspicuous exception is the notable work being done on 
the Boston Elevated Railway, under the direction of 
Prof. H. H. Norris, whose illuminating representations 
of foremen’s conferences, given at the Cleveland con- 
vention as well as previously at Indianapolis and Boston, 
have done much to awaken interest in this subject on the 
part of the industry at large. 

Some electric railway companies may be deterred 
from engaging in foremen’s conferences because they 
consider that they are not large enough, having perhaps 
only three or four foremen. In this case, the wisest 
plan is undoubtedly to join with some industry in the 
town in which they are situated. It will be found that 
many of the problems of the railway and industrial 
foremen are alike. This applies very largely, of course, 
to labor matters and to accounting, and probably to some 
extent to mechanical processes, such as the use of tools, 
methods of electric welding, etc. 

If the testimony given by other industries as to the 
benefits derived from courses of this kind is true, and 
there is no reason to doubt it, a long step forward can 
be taken in the improvement of equipment methods. 


Milwaukee’s Open House Week 
a Remarkable Expression of Public Service 


ELDOM has the family spirit of a utility been more 

strongly developed than in Milwaukee. This spirit - 
permeates beyond the officials of the company, beyond 
even the employees, and out into the community the 
company serves. The recent “at home” the company 
held was equally a success among employees, stock- 
holders and the consuming public. On stockholders’ day, 
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out of 16,000 tickets requested, almost 12,000 were used. 
These owners of the property were glad of the oppor- 
tunity to see the different units that earned the divi- 
dends on their invested savings. Many of the men and 
women, old in years, marveled at the wonders they saw. 
Many expressed themselves as well pleased at the 
splendid exhibits, and several comments were made, such 
as “I guess my money is safe here and I have some more 
next time some stock is offered.” 

It is difficult to estimate the value of such an affair. 
Even the company officials hesitated to hazard a guess. 
It is not measurable on any known basis, but certainly 
the company that has gained from its customers the 
kindly feeling of pride exhibited has an asset of great 
grip, the crisp greenback. 

Not alone is this an asset to the company. It is like- 
wise a means of instilling that pride of good service in 
officers and employees alike that should be an inspiration 
toward still greater efforts. There should be in every 
one’s life something more than merely making a living— 
Public service through 
any of our utilities offers that other element of value to 
employees of such companies, and the promotion of the 
_ service spirit by such public exhibits as Milwaukee’s 
“Open House” week would be of value if it did nothing 
more than this. 


Whose Stocking Is Filled— 
The Policeman’s or the Conductor’s? 


CONDUCTOR is only a conductor, but a policeman 

swings a big stick. Hence the abrupt and often 
distinctly rude manner adopted toward railway em- 
ployees by the general public—hence also the honeyed 
demeanor and almost sycophantic regard frequently ex- 
pressed by rich and poor alike for the minions of the 
law. It is not the car operator whose feet are sub- 
merged in piles of big and little gifts at Christmas time. 
He is fortunate to receive a scant “Merry Christmas” 
from his impatient passengers. It is the hand that 
writes the traffic “ticket” which receives the warm 
caress, the crisp greenback. 

Yet the policeman is no whit above the average rail- 
way employee in his social stratum. A conductor or a 
motorman occupies a position of responsibility and trust 
fully as great as the*guardian of the city’s peace. It 
is true that there is nothing about him to inspire fear— 
which, after all, probably motivates the average man in 
his attempt to cultivate the members of the “Force’— 
fear, and a desire to obtain special privilege. 

But the platform man has certain perquisites which 
are denied even to the members of the constabulary. He 
comes daily into close personal contact with his patrons 
—he is vouchsafed countless opportunities to render 
little acts of thoughtfulness to those whom he serves— 
in short, he may, if he wishes, become even more a liv- 
ing, breathing personality in the eyes of the car riders 
than the blue-coated man of the street intersection. If 
he is but a numbered automaton with a gruff attitude 
and a strident voice, he can blame only himself. 

Several companies have adopted the scheme of pro- 
viding their platform men with name badges. Where 
this has been done, it is worthy of note that patrons 
have soon fallen into the habit of addressing the railway 
representatives by name. From the standpoint of the 
operators and conductors, it would be well if a similar 
procedure could be adopted for the patrons. 
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An individual’s personality is practically the only 
thing which cannot be taken from him—it is his to do 
with as he will. The policeman has behind him the 
majesty of the law. The conductor has the greater 
majesty of his own individuality and, in an ever-increas- 
ing number of cases, the knowledge that his company 
stands ready to reward him with greater responsibility 
as he distinguishes himself in the outpost line of com- 
pany representatives. 


Modern Industry Recognizes 
Its Responsibilities 


ONVINCING evidence is furnished on all sides of the 

growing appreciation of its responsibilities bymodern 
industry. It is a theme that is constantly recurring as 
a topic of discussion where business men assemble. 
Here and there the scoffer may appear, but he is crushed 
by the weight of the record of accomplishments. In this 
work of trying to humanize industry, few companies 
have done more than has the General Electric Company, 
and few men who have discussed the matter have re- 
duced the subject as a science to simpler terms than 
did Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company, in an address made recently at the annual 
dinner of the Associated Business Papers. He said 
modern business was responsible to society in this order: 
the public, the employee, the shareholder and the in- 
dustry itself. His conception of industry was that it is 
not primarily for profit, but for service. 

Mr. Swope was very outspoken. He did not seek to 
make a virtue out of the work of his own company. 
He said that we know of no better system today than 
the capitalistic system for rewarding individual effort 
or corporate effort. In this he is right. The iniquities 
of the large corporation are as nothing compared with 
the iniquities of the small proprietor, where the latter 
still persists in modern society. If industry wants the 
workers to give to their work the best that is in them, 
it should remove fear for the future, as the element 
that has in the past disturbed the worker most. Mr. 
Swope’s plan of approach to the removal of these fears 
contemplates full recognition by industry of its respon- 
sibility to insure employees, see that they are properly 
housed, urge the value of thrift upon them and deal 
more forcefully with the problem of unemployment. 
This is, of course, merely the outline. It certainly is 
the duty of industry fully to assume these obligations. 
Mr. Swope made that plain. 

So far as the public utilities are concerned, they have 
long since been in the vanguard of the movement. In- 
stance upon instance could be cited of companies in 
which each of these things has been carried to a high 
state of development and it does not seem unreasonable 
to say that nearly every company of any size has a 
program that contemplates one or all of these activities. 
A recent exhibit of the Employees’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee illustrates the wide range of bene- 
fits promoted and made possible through co-operation 
and recognition of public service duty in this modern 
business organization. Then there are the many other 
instances of similar activities in the railway field, 
notably in Philadelphia, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
other places. They are cited merely to show that in- 
dustry is recognizing its obligations and to give an idea 
of the extent to which the program suggested by Mr 
Swope has been anticipated in some instances, ; 
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Chicago’s Dilemma Illustrates 
the Evils of the Fixed Term Franchise 


In the Year of the Chicago Surface Lines’ Highest Revenues 
and Most Efficient Performance the City Is Far from a Solution 
of Its Difficulties—One of the Underlying Companies Thrown 
Into Receivership on Account of the Fictitious Crisis Created 
by Expiration of Surface Lines’ Franchises on Jan. 31, 1927 


ITH the approach of Jan. 31, 1927, comes the 
W\/ fateful day which will mark the political crisis 
that confronts the Chicago Surface Lines and 
the millions of car riders who daily depend on the serv- 
ice of this largest of street railway systems. Though 
this group of properties is a financial success, and is 
providing more service and carrying more passengers 
than ever before, the Chicago Railways Company, com- 
prising the North and West Side lines, has already been 
thrown into receivership to protect the interests of the 
investors. The other underlying companies face a 
similar fate, or at best some form of day-to-day agree- 
ment pending solution of fhe crisis brought on by dila- 
tory tactics on the part of the city in handling its 
transportation problem. 

While the investors in transportation securities thus 
face a crisis, the car riders of Chicago are also con- 
fronted with a serious situation. Under the unification 
ordinances of 1914, the present operating arrangement 
was effected, whereby a passenger may travel to any 
point in the city for a single fare with unlimited free 
transfer privileges. This arrangement expires simulta- 
neously with the franchise ordinances, and unless some 
other arrangement is made in the meantime, there is the 
possibility that the car riders may lose the important 
advantages of a completely unified system serving the 
entire city. 

The present crisis is in no way attributable to the 
eperating results on the property. Physically, the prop- 
erty is in fine shape. It gives good service and has a 
substantial degree of public good-will. Its earnings 
have shown a steady increase, and the combined system 
carries annually about 850,000,000 passengers. The 
increase in passengers carried and in gross revenue is 
running better than 4 per cent above 1925. 

The present dilemma in Chicago is the most remarkable 
example that the industry has yet seen of the situation 
resulting from the operation of a permanent investment 
on a fixed-term franchise. Coincident with the expira- 
tion of the twenty-year franchises on Jan. 31 next, some 
$146,000,000 of underlying bonds fall due. Banking 
interests sponsoring these bonds are unanimous in 
declaring that financing of new issues cannot satisfac- 
torily be made with a twenty-year franchise term, and 
at the same time provide the new money necessary for 
improvements. On the other hand, the Illinois state 
law does not, at present, permit franchise terms of 
longer duration. 

Subways are demanded which, with extensions and 
new lines, will require many million dollars of new cap- 
ital. There is practical unanimity of opinion that the 
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elevated and surface lines systems must be consolidated 
under one operating company. This alone is a stupen- 
dous task. 

Two proposed plans of settlement have been submit- 
ted to the voters of Chicago and defeated. One attempt 
to make possible a terminable permit failed in the 1925 _ 
Legislature throvgh opposition on the part of the city © 
of Chicago and some down-state interests. The problem 
thus involves co-ordination of the elevated and surface 
lines, the state Legislature, the City Council and, above 
all else, the people of Chicago, in order that the many 
millions of dollars for extensions and subway develop- 
ment may be obtained. , 

Regardless of the expiring franchises and underlying 
mortgages, the Surface Lines group has made steady 
progress until it is now in its highest state of efficiency. 
More passengers are carried, more money is earned, 
more and better service is supplied than ever before. 
Loop movement has been speeded up by extensive 
rerouting, eliminating many turns, and the new traffic 
light installations. One hundred cars have been pur- 
chased at a cost of $1,600,000 during the last twelve 
months, bringing up the total to 445 new cars in about 
three years. This has made possible the addition of 
half a billion seat-miles in the same length of time. Yet 
Chicago today is unprepared with a solution whereby 
this greatest of all surface line systems may continue — 
to serve except through protection of the court or by 
some day-to-day agreement that it may effect with the 
city and the bondholders. e 

Besides providing operating expenses the car riders 
have contributed considerably more than $100,000,000 
in public benefits during the last twenty years. The 
$45,000,000 traction fund representing the city share 
of surplus earned has already been mentioned. In addi- 
tion street paving has required $16,000,000, main- 
tenance of paving $6,000,000, street cleaning $10,000,- 
000 and general taxes $30,500,000. 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES AN OPERATING ORGANIZATION | 


To understand the situation in Chicago it is necessary 
to visualize the financial and corporate structure. The 
Chicago Surface Lines is an operating organization 
formed with the passage of the unification ordinances in 
1914. The four companies operated under this plan are 
the Chicago Railways, constituting 58 per cent of the | 
capital value of the entire group; the Chicago City 
Railway, 34 per cent; the Calumet & South Chicago 
Railway, 7 per cent, and the Southern Street Railway, 
1 per cent. 

At the time of the adoption of the present 20-year 
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franchise in 1907 the value of these properties was fixed 
by appraisal, the companies agreeing to a considerable 
reduction. 
properties should be recognized as additions to capital, 
thus establishing a definite value at any period which 
must be considered the purchase price should the city 
decide to take over the lines. This combined value, as of 
Jan. 31, 1926, is $163,253,374. It is generally recognized 
that this is far less than the reproduction value of 
the properties, which is variously estimated at from 
$200,000,000 to $250,000,000. 

The Chicago Surface Lines operates the four roads as 
one property, residue receipts being distributed to them 
after the payment of all expenses in accordance with 
their shares in the total capital. 

The total outstanding bonded indebtedness of the 
properties is $146,371,275, of which $103,226,275 has 
been issued by the Chicago Railways, $36,747,000 by 
the Chicago City Railway and $6,398,000 by the Calumet 
& South Chicago. All of these bonds mature on Jan. 
31, 1927, coincident with the expiration of the fran- 
Since the operating agreement establishing 
the Chicago Surface Lines also expires at that time, 
steps must be taken not only for the protection of the 
investment but also for the continuance of unified oper- 
ation under some new plan or through the extension 
of the present arrangement. 


THE TRACTION SITUATION WAS THOUGHT SETTLED 
TWENTY YEARS AGO 


With the approval of the 1907 ordinances the people 
of-Chicago felt that their transportation troubles were 
over. The franchises were hopefully called the settle- 
ment ordinances. They were evolved after many years 
of dickering and discouragement. The disorganized 
street car- systems of the south and north and west 
sides were brought into co-operation and machinery was 
set up for the rehabilitation and extension of tle prop- 
erties. 

When the settlement ordinances were followed seven 
years later by the so-called unification ordinance, requir- 
ing the operation of the four companies as a transporta- 
tion unit, the one-city-one-fare idea became a reality. 

Like most franchises of twenty years ago, the 1907 
ordinances fixed the maximum fare at 5 cents. They 
required the companies to pave, maintain and clean the 
part of the streets occupied by the tracks. In addition, 
55 per cent of the net receipts (after deducting 5 per 
cent of valuation) must be paid to the city and set aside 
in the city treasury as a traction fund to be used for 
the improvement of transportation or in acquiring the 
properties for the city. 

Relief from the restriction to a 5-cent fare was 
obtained in 1919 when the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission determined that operation could not be con- 
tinued on the basis of this rate after the War Labor 
Board had practically doubled wages. A 7-cent maxi- 
mum was granted. There was some fluctuation between 
7 cents and 6 cents until on July 1, 1920, an 8-cent fare 
was established. This was maintained until June 14, 
1922, when an effort of the state commission to restore 
the 5-cent fare resulted in court procedure. A T7-cent 
fare, three tokens for 20 cents, has been in effect since 
that time. 

One of the features of the 1907 ordinances which has 
been most beneficial in stabilizing maintenance and 
investment of new capital is the Board of Supervising 
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Engineers, a non-political body created by the ordi- 
nances for the purpose of administration. The chair- 
man of the board, Col. Bion J. Arnold, was named in 
the ordinances and the city and companies each selected 
an engineer to constitute the membership. Colonel 
Arnold and the engineers who have served with him 
have been practical men, most helpful in their attitude 
toward the development of the system. 


MANY COMPREHENSIVE PLANS HAVE BEEN MADE 


During at least half the life of the present franchise 
there has been a series of efforts to work out a compre- 
hensive plan which would provide a unification of sur- 
face lines with the elevated lines and make possible the 
construction of subways throughout the congested area 
of the city. 

The first concrete suggestion with this end in view 
was made in 1916 by the so-called Parsons-Ridgway 
Commission, composed of William Barclay Parsons, 
chairman; Bion J. Arnold and Robert Ridgway, com- 
missioners, and Walter L. Fisher, special counsel. The 
commission was empowered by a resolution adopted 
by the City Council “to make a study and report on a 
unified system of surface, elevated and subway lines.” 
Its elaborate report has been the basis of practically 
every study made since that time and its recommenda- 
tions for unification, subways and service at cost are 
still accepted as the best solution of the local transporta- 
tion problem in Chicago. i 

In 1918 the City Council passed an ordinance known 
as the “new traction ordinance” providing for the devel- 
opment of a transportation system based largely upon 
the Parsons-Ridgway-Arnold recommendations. This 
ordinance provided for the unification of surface and 
elevated lines, the development and extension of rapid 
transit facilities by the expenditure of some $76,000,000 
over a stated period and the extension and improvement 
of surface line facilities by the expenditure of $2,500,000 
per year. It also provided for the construction of a sub- 
way through the congested Loop area to take surface 
cars off the streets. It was based upon service at cost 
and provided for continuous development. 

The proposed ordinance was indorsed by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and practically all civic and 
commercial organizations in the city. It was approved 
by the Council over the Mayor’s veto, but at the refer- 
endum election on Nov. 5, 1918, was defeated by a small 
majority. 

This ended traction discussion for a time, but the 
‘evident necessity for some solution soon aroused a new 
interest and the committee on local transportation of 
the City Council in 1923 instructed Major R. F. Kelker, 
Jr., consulting engineer, to make a study of the local 
transportation situation and report on a physical plan 
for a unified system. Major Kelker’s report gave ample 
statistics on existing facilities and on present and 
future needs of the city and recommended the consol- 
idation and co-ordination of all transportation lines so 
as to permit unified operation, the establishment of a 
single fare on the unified system within the limits 
of the city with transfers between rapid transit and 
surface lines, the construction of subways and the 
expansion of the existing elevated and surface railways. 
This development was to extend over two periods of 
construction based upon the relative necessity of the 
projects. 

A new ordinance was framed embodying the prin- 
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ciples of these recommendations. It provided, as did 
the 1918 ordinance, that control should be vested in a 
municipal railway board. Municipal notes of indebted- 
ness were to be issued by the city in payment for the 
properties and for extensions and improvements. These 
certificates of indebtedness, to be redeemed out of earn- 
ings, were to be secured only by the property and were 
not to be a general obligation on the part of the munic- 
ipality. Service at cost and an indeterminate permit 
to operate were features of this ordinance. It was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people on April 7, 1925, but, 
like the 1918 ordinance, was defeated. 

Following the defeat of the 1925 proposal the com- 
mittee on local transportation of the City Council has 
made considerable effort to develop a new plan. An 
ordinance was drafted by Francis X. Busch, corpora- 
tion counsel, at the request of the local transportation 
committee to serve as a basis for discussion. This 
draft provides for unification of the properties, for 
the construction of subways to be paid for in part by 
special assessment upon adjacent real estate, for an in- 
determinate permit to be issued by the city, for a city 
board to take over the duties now exercised by the State 
Commerce Commission and the operation of the prop- 
erties on a service-at-cost basis. 

Hearings on this proposed ordinance soon developed 
the fact that it would not only require legislation which 
must be approved in its entirety by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly before the ordinance could become effec- 
tive but that it contained many features which were 
objectionable to practical transportation engineers. 

Representatives of the transportation companies who 
had attended hearings on this ordinance were requested 


to suggest a plan of their own. But it was objected 


on the part of Henry A. Blair, president of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, and some others, that until legislation 
could be secured removing the statutory twenty-year 
limitation on franchises and permitting unification of 
elevated and surface line companies it was useless to 
attempt any adequate solution. Studies are being made, 
however, with a view to determining exactly what 
should be asked in the form of legislation. 


STATE LEGISLATION NEEDED TO EFFECT SOLUTION 


Mr. Blair, as early as October, 1924, informed the 
City Council that it would be impossible to refinance 
the properties, secure unification and subways and pro- 
vide the necessary additional capital for extensions and 
improvements, the latter estimated at about $250,000,- 
000, on the basis of twenty-year franchises. A bill 
establishing the terminable permit for all utilities in 
Illinois in lieu of definite term franchises was intro- 
duced in the General Assembly in 1925, but largely 
because of opposition on the part of the city of Chicago 
and some down-state interests no effort was made to 
pass it. A legislative commission was created, however, 
to investigate the operation of the terminable permit 
in other states and its feasibility in Illinois, and to 
report to the next General Assembly. This commis- 
sion has now practically completed its investigation and 
its report will be made, in all probability, some time in 
January. It is hoped that the report will embody the 
draft of a bill providing for some form of terminable 
permit. It is highly improbable, however, that the 
necessary legislation will be passed before the expira- 
tion of the franchise. 
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Apparently there is no objection to the substitution 
of terminable permits for the definite term franchise 
law, but there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to whether the permits should be issued by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission or by the City Council. The 
Chicago city administration, although agreeing to ter- 
minable permits in principle, is on record against any 
legislation which does not invest the city with the right 
to issue the permits and to exercise all of the regulatory 
powers over local utilities now vested in the State Com- 
merce Commission. 


RECENT PROPOSALS A FURTHER COMPLICATION 


In the meantime the situation has been complicated 
by the submission of a proposal by F. J. Lisman & 
Company to form a company and take over the proper- 
ties operated by the Chicago Surface Lines without 
waiting for legislation. Fifty million dollars in new 
capital would be provided under this plan for extensions 
and improvements of the Surface Lines. Junior securi- 
ties would be issued for the outstanding bonded indebt- 
It is proposed to provide on 
a service-at-cost basis for the retirement of the $50,000,- 
900 of new capital in the twenty years of the ordinance 
period, but unless the ordinance period could be ex- 
tended, no additional capital could be put into the prop- 
erties and no provision could be made for the retirement 
of the other securities. Worst of all, from the public 
policy standpoint, however, the elaborate scheme of 
unification and subway construction so incessantly de- 
manded throughout the years as the only feasible solu- 
tion of the problem could not be realized. - 

The latest development is the proposal of the Chicago 
Mgtor Coach Company to substitute buses for street 
cars upon the expiration of the franchises. Since it con- 
templates the destruction of these great properties and 
a wiping out of the entire capital investment it hardly 
seems possible that the proposal will receive serious 
consideration. The manifest impossibility of meeting 
the enormous transportation needs of the city with 
motor buses alone must be apparent, even to those who 
would have no compunction in destroying property and 
shaking the faith of capital in utility investments. 


Busy Year for Indiana Public Service 
Commissien ; 


N THE fiscal year which ended Sept. 30 the Indiana 

‘Public Service Commission authorized the issuance 
of $467,130 of bonds by municipally owned utilities, 
$45,761,805 of securities for private utilities and $255,- 
628 for other purposes, making a total of $48,484,564. 
These figures are contained in the annual report of 
Howell Ellis, secretary of the commission. This total 
was $24,948,880 less than the total for the previous 
year. The sale of 197,025 shares of common stock of 
nv par value also was authorized. Total fees collected 
by the commission in the year amounted to $295,962. 

The service department of the commission disposed 
of 342 adjustment cases. The engineering department 
in the year made appraisals of utility property totaling 
$27,929,824, in addition to the appraisals for current 
securities for sales purposes. 

The total expenditures of the commission for the year 
were $144,355. The appropriation for the commission 
was $170,000. 
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Milwaukee Holds Open House 


More than 69,000 People Visited Exhibits of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company During 
Open House Week—Among This Number 9,479 of the Company’s Stockholders 
Attended on a Day Set Aside for Fhem 


PEN HOUSE WEEK at Milwaukee proved to be 
one of the most extensive affairs of this kind on 
record. The week from Monday, Nov. 8, to Satur- 
day, Nov. 13, was set aside for the users of public service 
in the city and territory served by the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company. The “at home” really 
started on the Thursday night previous, when company 
officials entertained some 250 of Milwaukee’s leading 
citizens, city officials and prominent educators at a ban- 
quet served in the auditorium of the public service 
building. The following day, Friday, was set aside as 
employees’ day. Employees, their friends and families 
streamed through the company office and points of inter- 
est. On Saturday, by special invitation, 9,479 stock- 
holders of the company came in actual contact with the 
facilities in which their money was invested and the 
personnel in charge of operations, 

The exhibits were set up in seven different groups, 
as follows: Public service building, Lake power plant, 
Cold Springs shops, Oneida steam heating station, sub- 
stations at eight different locations in the city and 
suburbs, street car stations at West Allis, Oakland Ave- 
nue and Fond du Lac Avenue and the Kinnickinnic bus 
garage. Features of outstanding importance were the 
opening of the electrical store and the prepared exhibits 
at the public service building and the starting on Noy. 6 
of the new 1,200-lb. pressure steam boiler and turbine 
unit at Lakeside station. This turbine delivers 7,000 kw. 


Some Convincing Demonstrations of Equipment Given to Guests of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 


In the background of the transportation exhibit (upper view) 


was a miniature railway train that set in motion signals of 
various types. In the foreground were sample rail and paving 
sections showing the heavier construction required for modern 
day tratflic. 


One-man operating features (lower view) were explained to 
the visitors during Milwaukee Open House by means of this life- 
sized model, 


and exhausts steam at 300 lb. pressure for operating 
the older steam turbine units. Powdered coal is used 
to fire this new boiler and the older units as well. 

One of the rooms at the public service building was 
devoted to railway exhibits. A miniature train operated 
over an extensive track, depicting a portion of an inter- 
urban line, set in motion actual block signals and high- 
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way crossing warning units, so that the public could 
observe the mechanism and operation of each type of 
signals. 

Assembled in a row were typical track and paving 
sections used at different periods in the history of the 
electric railway in Milwaukee, all the way from the first 
rail types, consisting of flat iron bands on wood string- 
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An Angle on Rail Joints and Track Construction 
A corner of Milwaukee's transportation exhibit during Open 
House Week was devoted to track ‘details. Actual rail joints of 
various types used on the property were shown as well as photo- 
graphs of actual track construction. 


ers with open track or paving consisting of loose gravel, 
up to the present 151-lb. grooved and 102-lb. tee rail 
types in use today. The concrete or brick surfaced 
paving required under modern day conditions was illus- 
trated in section by looking through the glass end of 
each sample of track construction. Parts of car equip- 
ment were exhibited, opened up to show the interior 
workings. A complete working section of a one-man 
car 18 ft. long was set up. 


WHERE JIMMIE WORKS 


One of the features of particular importance on this 
property centers around the Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association and the educational and other work accom- 
plished by it. The educational department has just been 
moved to new spacious quarters on the fourth floor of the 
public service building. In the auditorium on the sec- 
ond floor, used for many E.M.B.A. functions, was shown 
a recently completed film entitled “Where Jimmie 
Works.” 

In this building the medical department is located 
and its many rooms and laboratories were open to the 
visitors. Members of the medical staff showed visitors 
how health is promoted among the employees and their 
families. 

In the “thrift” exhibit it was shown that the em- 
ployees of the company operate the third largest build- 
ing and loan association in the State of Wisconsin, with 
total assets exceeding $7,500,000. Of all the married 
employees in the company 80 per cent own their own 
homes. 

Naturally the Cold Springs shops of the company, rep- 
resenting approximately $1,000,000 of investment, were 
of interest. Work of car rehabilitation and overhauling 
was under way and the visitors could see the extensive 
processes used in the maintenance of equipment. At the 
Kinnickinnic garage spray cleaning, improved oiling 
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and greasing methods and oil reclaiming processes were 
demonstrated. The floor type of dynamometer used to 
give a bus an inside “road test” proved of interest. 

In addition to these exhibits the company’s sub- 
stations and carhouses were open to the public, guides 
being provided to explain their use in providing service. 

Of interest to electrical men was the new store for 
merchandising and servicing electrical appliances. Not 
only are units displayed, but the method of display, even 
to the type of show windows, has been worked out, to 
illustrate the possibilities to store owners in other lines 
of merchandising. An electrical house is not uncom- 
mon nowadays, but in the basement level of this new 
store is a permanent house completely fitted out in 
which architects and private home builders may seek 
advice and have demonstrated not only the most modern 
electrical equipment but the most modern methods of 
installation. 


How to Get About in Montreal 


ITTLE Lessons for Beginners in French” might 
well be the cognomen applied to a handy route 

book just issued by the Montreal Tramway, Montreal, 
Que. You can take your choice. Pick it up casually and 
you will perhaps find yourself glancing through a com- 
plete outline of the company’s tramway and motor bus 
routes—all purveyed in the most meticulous of English. 
Turn it over in your hand and again you will find the 
same information, but this time in fluent French. 
Phrase by phrase the contents of the “Siamese” book- 
lets are identical, so that neither constituent part of 
the French-Canadian population may cry “Discrimina- 
tion!”” The larger share of the population of Montreal 
is of French persuasion. It was decided to carry out 
this unique idea of a dual booklet in order that the 
maximum of accommodation might be provided for all 
users of the tramway and bus lines. In addition to in- 
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formation regarding the various routes of the‘ com- 
pany, a number of hints to the traveling public are in- 
cluded on such matters as paying fares, entering and 
leaving cars, etc. The booklets are furnished free of 
charge to patrons of the tramway and bus lines. 
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Mr. Storrs Comments on Conditions 
in Kurope 


Managing Director of A.E.R.A. is Struck by Interest in Im- 
proved Rolling Stock and by Conviction on Part of European 
Managers and Public Officials That Complete Co-ordination of 
all Forms of Public Transport Is Essential to the Public Interest 


BASED ON AN INTERVIEW 


BY 


Charles Gordon 


preparation for the Cleveland convention, Lucius 

S. Storrs, managing director of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, took a much-needed rest in the 
form of a brief trip to England, France, Germany and 
Italy. Although this was primarily for pleasure and 
rest, he took advantage of the 


[ pecertion following the strenuous work of 


transportation officials, Mr. Storrs noted particularly the 
progress which has been made in this direction in 
Europe. Here he was impressed by the strides which 
have been taken toward reduction of the waste,-conges- 
tion and confusion produced by overlapping of trans- 
portation agencies and the obstacle to community prog- 

ress which is caused by failure 


opportunity to look over elec- 
tric railway properties in the 
cities which he visited, and 
brought back a number of 
comments which should prove 
of interest to American oper- 
ating executives. 

Two primary things stand 
out from Mr. Storrs’ observa- 
tions. First of these is the 
conviction that seems to be 
general throughout Europe 
that the electric railway con- 
tinues to offer the best agency 
for the basic transportation 
service of modern cities, sup- 
plemented of course by the bus 
in a large measure. Trans- 
portation executives both in 
London and the large cities 
of continental Europe have not 
only been giving careful study 
of the bus in their own and 
neighboring countries, but 
have also been watching its 
development in America 
through articles in the tech- 
nical press and* by personal 


Lucius S. STORRS 


; Managing Director As 
American Electric Railway Association 


to consider all forms of public 
transportation from the stand- 
point of the community’s needs 
as a whole. 

In this instance Mr. Storrs 
found that we in America are 
not taking the leading position 
that we assume we are and 
on which we flatter ourselves. 
Throughout Europe there is 
an almost universal agreement 
on the need and advantages of 
co-ordination, and a _ deter- 
mined interest by railway ex- 
ecutives and public officials to 
effect such complete co-ordina- 
tion of all public transport 
facilities as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and solely in the public 
interest. Buses form an im- 
portant part of the transporta- 
tion systems, in small as well 
as large cities. But in each 
case they are co-ordinated so 
as not to duplicate in kind the 
service on rails. In providing 
service to sections of cities not 
reached by railways, and on 


trips of inspection to this 
country. In addition, par- 
ticularly in London, Paris and Berlin, experience with 
the bus antedates, in some cases by many years, its 
extensive introduction in this country. 

Having in mind the growing realization on the part 
of the public and the transportation companies in the 
United States of the necessity for a complete co-ordina- 
tion of all means of public transport and the need for 
a more thorough understanding of the transportation 
problem on the part of public officials and the people 
generally, as well as the necessity for better understand- 
ing of the public’s needs and viewpoint on the part of 


streets where the character of 
the thoroughfare would make 
rails undesirable, they are performing useful and effi- 
cient service. In such cities as Nice, Genoa, Rome, 
Florence, Bologna and Munich buses are operated, but 
they have been co-ordinated with existing rail lines. 

As a result of their experience and observations, Mr. 
Storrs found transportation executives, and city offi- 
cials as well, convinced that adequate transportation 
facilities for their cities and the proper co-ordination 
of buses is dependent on intensive development and mod- 
ernization of the electric railway systems. To this end 
extensive programs of improvements are under way, and 
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many experiments are being conducted for the purpose 
of developing improved forms of rolling stock. 

Like all American visitors to Europe, Mr. Storrs was 
struck by the comparative quietness of foreign rail 
operations. This he attributes to the high standards of 
track and equipment maintenance. In comparison with 
American conditions, he found this to be a point of 
marked superiority. Operating speeds in Europe, how- 
ever, he found to be generally lower than in this coun- 
try, and the introduction of one-man operation has 
lagged both because of the difficulty of fare collection 
under the zone system so generally in use and also 
because of the lower scales of platform wages. 

Another feature with which he was impressed was 
the general adherence to electric braking. He was of 
the opinion that this increased the weight of motor 
equipment required and also held back the introduction 
of air-operated door equipment for inclosed cars. To 
this he attributed some measure of the responsibility for 
low schedule speeds. 

The progress made in car improvements in Berlin and 
the extensive program of modernization there was the 
subject of particular observation and comment. Since 
the war approximately 25 miles of new rail lines have 
been built. Introduction of all-spring suspended motors 
and totally-inclosed bevel gear drive, with the gears 
immersed in oil, has passed the experimental stage and 
has been adopted as a definite design practice. He 
found the management of the Berlin surface car lines 
enthusiastic over the results obtained with this form of 
construction and considered the subject of similar im- 
provements, one to which American operators and manu- 
facturers could well afford to give increased attention. 

An extensive program of car modernization is already 
well under way in Berlin. This includes attention to the 
matters of car appearance and other features to make 
the service more attractive to riders. A similar appre- 
ciation of the advantages of car improvement was evi- 
denced in discussions with railway executives in other 
cities in continental Europe and in London. 

Still another feature of Berlin and Paris practice is 
the definite commitment to single-deck cars. The man- 
agement there has become convinced that the double- 
deck car, while it seems to afford more seats per given 
unit of street space and track capacity, is so slow in 
loading and unloading as seriously to cut down schedule 
speed. The net result is that all traffic is slowed down 
to an extent which cuts the effective transportation 
capacity of a given line below that obtained with single- 
deck equipment, when advantage is taken of modern 
methods for increasing the speed of passenger inter- 
change. 

Mr. Storrs was further impressed by the general use 
in Europe of anti-friction bearings, and the satisfactory 
results reported for them. In some cases, experience 
has extended over a number of years, and in Berlin 
roller bearings have been adopted as standard for all 
new equipment. In Paris the practice is to use ball 
bearings. Approximately 1,000 new cars have been put 
in service in the German capital, replacing older, 
heavier and less attractive equipment. These consisted 
first of four-wheel motor and trail cars, having two 
axle-mounted motors on one car. These are being 
changed so that there will be one motor on each car, 
driving both axles through bevel gears, and with the 
two cars permanently coupled to permit double end 
operation. Wheel brakes are being abandoned in favor 
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of clasp shoes on axle disks or armature mounted drums. 

In London two new types of double-deck surface 
cars are being developed with a primary view to increas- 
ing schedule speed through the provision of more ample 
facilities for the rapid interchange of passengers. 
These cars are also being designed with a view to de- 
creased weight and increased attractiveness through the 
application of automotive ideas to car design. 

Paris, likewise, is giving close study to car develop- 
ment with a view to improving the character of service 
rendered. In that city and in Berlin the cycle of car 
design has been similar. Early single-truck cars of 
short wheel base were followed by double-truck cars of 
considerably increased weight. The latest practice is 
in the direction of four-wheel cars of comparatively long 
wheel base, with oil tight bevel gear drive. 


Chicago “Tribune” Defends Safety Island 
Regulations 


OMMENTING editorially on a tour of investigation 
recently taken by its automobile editor, J. L. 
Jenkins, the Chicago Tribune declares that not one mo- 
torist in three pays any attention to safety zone regula- 
tions at electric railway loading points. The Tribune, 
which has been conducting a vigorous campaign for 
many months against the incompetent and careless mo- 
torists, pointed out that loading point safety zones have 
two functions—they protect those boarding or leaving 
street cars and they speed up motor traffic by permit- 
ting automobiles to pass a street car halted to take on 
or discharge passengers. Drivers are called upon to 
remember that they are being benefited as well as the 
pedestrian car rider. The writer continues as follows: 
There is no safety in a safety island if motorists dis- 
regard the rules. Safety islands are safe only when the 
law is respected 100 per cent of the time. Otherwise the 
pedestrian’s trustfulness merely exposes him to accident. 
Safety islands, in the matter of the faith commonly placed 
in. them, rank with boulevard and through street stop signs 
and traffic lights. People do not trust in speed laws, in 
headlight laws, in the rules concerning the passing of 
vehicles, the crossing of streets, or turning corners. They 
do, however—drivers and pedestrians—trust in stop signs 
and lights and in safety islands. Violations of these rules 
should be prosecuted, accordingly, with the utmost vigor. 
The tendency to get away with something does not stop 
at safety islands. A trip on the boulevards is enough to 
show that drivers are failing to stop or slow down ade- 
quately at stop signs; that some of them habitually sneak 
through the traffic lights. For cars to start up on the 
yellow light instead of waiting for the green is an almost 
universal practice; the man who waits for the green received 
as his reward a raucous chorus of horns from that par- 
ticular type of boor behind him. 


Ganz Develops Single-Phase, Three-Phase 
Locomotive 


NGINEERS of the Ganz Works at Budapest are 

developing a type of electric locomotive capable of 
taking energy from a high-voltage, single-phase over- 
head conductor and converting it on the locomotive into 
low-voltage, three-phase current for use in the motors. 
Two locomotives of this type have been built for the 
Austrian Bundesbahn for main line service. They 
weigh about 80 tons each and are rated.at 3,200 hp. 
capacity. A third locomotive of this type is being tested 
on a 93-mile section of the Budapest-Vienna line. The 
Ganz company has also recently built two 3,500-hp. d.c. 
locomotives for the Paris-Orleans Railway in France. 
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Co-ordinated Transportation Proposed 


for St. 


Louis 


SECOND ARTICLE 


Importance of Higher Car Speeds Stressed and Means Suggested for Gain- 
ing Them—Buses Will Not Supplant Electric Cars in Mass Transportation 
and Are Expensive Substitutes—High Buildings Aid Rather than Impede 
Better City Transit—Means Outlined for Caring for Future Traffic Needs 
by Rapid Transit Trains, Buses, Electric Cars and Private Automobiles 


present transportation agencies and transit sit- 
uation in St. Louis, as outlined in a report prepared 
for the Board of Aldermen of that city by E. R. Kinsey, 
president of the Board of Public Service, and C. E. 
Smith, consulting engineer, St. Louis. The second part 
of the report analyzes the possibilities of improvement 


[T° the issue of Dec. 11 an account was given of the 
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25 years ago and has not been increased appreciably 
since that time. The street car must get in step with 
the rapidly changing situation and speed up. This can 
be done in various ways. 

In congested business districts where traffic is 
sufficiently dense to support the investment in under- 
ground construction the speed may be raised by running 
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Average Speed of Cars on Three Important Radial Lines in St. Louis. 
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The Great Difference between Uptown and Downtown 


Schedule Speeds Is Very Noticeable 


by higher speeds for the surface cars, the use of buses 
and rapid transit lines and rerouting. An interesting 
topic considered in this portion of the report is the effect 
on city transportation of high buildings. While 
indorsing the principle of decentralization to the extent 
to which it can be done by the removal outside of the 
congested center of business or trades which can be 
transacted as well or better elsewhere, the report de- 
clares that transportation problems are simplified when 
the area of the main business district is kept compara- 
tively small by the erection there of high buildings. 

An abstract follows the second part of the report. 
The first topic considered in this part of the report is 
car speeds. 


SPEED OF STREET CARS 


Before the advent of the automobile, the street car 
was the fastest means of transportation for use in 
cities not having rapid transit facilities, and it still 
is and will continue to be, when properly co-ordinated 
with bus service, the preferred vehicle for mass trans- 
portation. But people are less tolerant of slow motion 
than ever before and the average of 10 m.p.h. made 
by the city street cars is no longer attractive. It is note- 
worthy that the present speed of street cars was reached 


the street cars in subways. But speeds just as fast may 
be made at much less expenditure on the surface outside 
of these districts. 


SLow SURFACE SPEEDS BECOME OBLIGATORY IN CITIES 


As the districts in which the faster lines are located | 
become built up, the conditions approach those of the 
slower lines, and the speed will likely decrease. It is 
necessary for those lines that are paralleled by smooth 
improved roads on which automobiles and competitive 
buses may make high speeds to increase their speed. 
Otherwise the traffic will pass to the fastest means of 
transport on the public roads. 

Car speeds in cities vary from approximately 25 
m.p.h. by the express trains of the New York subways 
down to 3 m.p.h. on the street surface of congested 
business districts. In St. Louis different speeds are 
found in various parts of the city under different condi- 
tions, as shown in Table I. 

Generally speaking, the average car speed in St. 
Louis is 93 to 10 m.p.h., while in Cleveland the average 
speed is 103 to 11 m.p.h., about 10 per cent faster than 
in St. Louis. The higher speed in Cleveland is due 
partly to wider streets and partly to the co-operation 
of the public, the street railway company and the public 
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TABLE I—ELECTRIC CAR SPEEDS IN ST. LOUIS 
Miles 
per Hour 
Congested business district res ajo scctnie ois eis 08 aperssoi> 9 itare came att oo ee Phonss oie egacs 4 
Congested business districts, evening rush hour..........0 000.00 eeeeeee 3 
Streets of ordinary width outside congested districts 8-9 
In wideistreets: Xisrisre atin cia es oherh Stew clovesetela wisfae vere Pog he ae ec: 10-12 
In reserve strips at center of roadway separated by curbing from other 
Uae tote Ee Be Sem ae ie itanrih) GER ISRO Camu iae etic 13-15 
In reserve strips alongside city streets: 
(a) When separated by curbing from other traffic...........0.02.0055 14 
(b) When paved over and used by other traffic........... et easha eyeing 13 
Express service on private right-of-way with separated crossings......... 25 


authorities in avoiding unnecessary use of street car 
space by other traffic. In addition, all streets with car 
tracks have been made boulevards in Cleveland and 
other traffic must stop before crossing. Careful plan- 
ning has been given to street car speeds in Chicago and 
Detroit. 

A great deal of the slowing down, especially in the 
rush hour, is due to the frequent stops. A great deal of 
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Presert Time Zones from the Business District During the Evening Rush Hour 


by Existing Means of Communication 


St. Louis is subdivided into small blocks, about 16 
to the mile. When cars make that many stops the 
convenience of the greatest number is sacrificed to 
that of the few who desire to secure street cars 
by short walks. If the cars made only eight to ten 
stops per mile the longest distance from the stop meas- 
ured along the car lines would be 300 ft. The length 
of the average walk would be increased less than 5 per 
cent, but the speed of street cars would be materially 
increased. 

The diagram on page 1131 shows the average speed 
of street cars on three of the principal radial lines 
entering the business district. The average number 
of passengers per mile of single track per year for the 
six years 1920 to 1925 for these three lines were: 
Delmar, 1,213,000; Wellston, 1,200,000; Grand, 
1,097,000. In these diagrams the full lines show the speed 
during the rush hour and the broken lines the speeds 
during the non-rush hours. Speeds during the non- 
rush hours are usually faster, as indicated by the 
broken lines being above the full lines in almost every 
case. Where the opposite occurs the cause is due either 
to light traffic or to cars hurrying to make up time lost 
in congested districts. In each of these diagrams the 
outlying ends of the lines are at the extreme right 
and left of each graph and the downtown portion in the 
center; that is, each graph shows a round trip. In 
general, the speed through and approaching the down- 
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town end of the line is less than at the outlying ends. 
Where tracks are located in reservations of the streets 
and do not have to mix with the other traffic the speed 
is from 3 to 4 miles above the average. 

The remarkable slowing down of street cars in the 
congested area causes a great accumulation of cars 
there during the rush hours. 

Another way of showing car speeds is by a time 
contour map, and such a map, reproduced from the 
report, is shown. It has been calculated from actual 
speeds during the evening rush hour, the time being 
taken from the Federal Reserve Bank at Broadway and 
Locust Street, and a walking time at the rate of 3 
m.p.h. has been allowed. Whenever a transfer from one 
line to another is)made one minute is allowed for the 
change of cars. It is assumed that the fastest route 
has been taken in each instance. 

A second time contour map is re- 
produced to show the time zones 
after the second step of rapid transit 
construction, recommended later in 
the report, is taken. It shows a 
saving of approximately twenty min- 
utes to all parts of the city and that 
90 per cent of the city population 
will be within a 30-minute ride of 
aS the center of the city. 


- 


MAINTENANCE OF SCHEDULE 
IMPORTANT 


The maintenance of regular sched- 
% ules is as important as faster speed, 
but, by reason of interference of 
other traffic, schedules are easily 
y interrupted. Time checks on busy 
lines in St. Louis showed that time 
gaps between cars several times the 
scheduled headway are quite fre- 
quent. To show how great is the 
variation of the actual speed of the 
schedule and to show the delays 
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in service car performance charts have been drawn. 


for a number of lines. Such a chart for the Delmar 
line is given on page 1135. It shows the movement of 
all cars on the line during the day from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
the slope of the line indicating the speed of the car be- 
tween any two points. In this chart, lines with dots 
indicate two-car trains. ; 

Because of the large number of cars on this line 
the observers were unable to time cars in both direc- 
tions at once, and so timed eastbound cars on one day 
and westbound on the next. This accounts for the fact 
that the delays do not run across the chart. The worst 
delay shown was a fifteen-minute tie-up of the east- 
bound cars between 5 and 6 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The delay just east of Twelfth Street, due to traffic, 
frequent loading and unloading points, is clearly shown 
by the upward slope of the lines at this point. 

The establishment of express service by the street 
cars and local service by buses will speed up the service 
marvelously. This could be worked out very nicely on 
the east and west lines and on some of the north and 
south lines. This bus service for local passengers 
need not be on the same street as the car line if it 
made junction with it at the express stops. If the 
street having the car tracks should be made a boulevard 
so that all cross traffic would have to stop and give the 
cars the right of way very good speed could be made. 

Another method of increasing the speed of cars is 
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by a thorough revision of the present car routes. In 
many cases lines can be rerouted, and while still serv- 
ing each district adequately, the speed of the line can 
be increased by reducing the number of turnings and 
crossings. A suggested rerouting plan forms part of 
the report. 


MorTor BUSES WILL NOT SUPERSEDE STREET CARS 


The advent of the motor bus as an agency of mass 
transportation is the biggest change that has happened 
in surface transportation in cities since the coming of 
the electric car 35 years ago. Among men not expert 
in transportation matters the idea is prevalent that 
the day of rail transportation in city streets is gone. 
But men who have madé a lifetime study of rapid 
transportation, including those who have had most 
experience in operating motor buses, do not share that 
view. They are firm in their opinion 
that the motor bus will never success- 
fully handle mass transportation in 
large cities. This is true except pos- 
sibly under a system of rapid transit 
with motor bus feeders and auxiliaries. 

The consensus of opinion seems to 
indicate that there is no place in any 
city except possibly the few very largest 
cities for the motor bus in competition 
with the street railway, because such 
competition inevitably renders ade- 
quate service by the street railway 
impossible, if it does not actually ruin 
it, while after the ruin takes place the 
motor bus cannot handle the load, par- 
ticularly during the rush-hour peak. 

The motor bus, however, can be of 
inestimable value as an adjunct to the 
electric railway when accepted in the 
proper spirit as supplementing rail 
service and providing a class of trans- 
portation that many people desire, even 
at a higher cost. In cases of this kind 
they should be provided with that transportation to the 
extent to which it can be provided at the price they 
desire to pay for it, but it should be established as a 
co-ordinated branch of the street railway service and 
not in competition with it. 

It is surprising what a large element of the popu- 
lation, even including men of large affairs and a big 
business, believes that competition in city transporta- 
tion is beneficial and tends to reduce cost. Of course 
it is axiomatic that to the extent to which competition 
brings about unnecessary duplication of service the cost 
will be increased, and the inevitable result will be an 
increase in street car fare. When buses are operated 
as a parasite on the street railway system, reducing the 
profits on the profitable lines, the ability of the latter 
’ to carry the unprofitable street car lines is reduced to 
such an extent that fares must be increased or service 
reduced over the entire street railway system. 


Made. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 7-CENT AND 10-CENT FARE 


A sociological question is involved in the difference 
between a 7-cent street car fare and a 10-cent bus fare. 
The difference between these two rates means an 
average increase for transportation of about $50 per 
year per family. No doubt in any community 5 or 10 
per cent of the families can easily absorb such an 
increase, but the great multitude of the families cannot 
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contemplate or undertake with equanimity an increase 
of $50 in the family budget. To avoid that, the cheaper 
means of mass transportation by street cars in the 
larger cities must be continued with full vigor and at 
the least cost. This cannot be done if they are sub- 
jected to unregulated competition of favored subsidized 
motor bus lines. 

The extent to which motor buses in St. Louis have 
been favored and subsidized is indicated by the fact 
that they are permitted to charge a 10-cent fare while 
the street railways are limited to a 7-cent fare. The 
street railway company contributes to the city about 
12 per cent of its gross revenues in various forms of 
taxation and paving costs, the motor bus company 
approximately 4 per cent. The motor bus company is 
not compelled to provide any particular quantity of 
service during the rush hour, but is permitted to 
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Lime Contours After the Second Step of Rapid Transit Recommended Has Been 
Here Practically the Entire City Is Within the 30-Minute Time 


choose the number of passengers for which it is willing 
to provide seats; the street railway is compelled to 
provide a fixed number of seats and a fixed area of 
standing room for all passengers and carries the 
burden. The motor buses wear ouf pavements provided 
by others; the street car company pays for pavements 
used by others. There is no obligation on the bus 
company to continue service on any line. 

The speed of the buses on the lines in St. Louis 
radiating from the primary business district is a little 
slower than the street cars. The buses average about 
9 to 93 m.p.h., the street cars nearly 10 m.p.h. But 
because the buses do not run as frequently as the street 
cars, the longer time spent waiting makes the trip 
take still longer. The map which appears on page 1136 
shows the present street railway and bus lines in St. 
Louis. 

Before the advent of the buses in St. Louis the 7-cent 
fare of the street railways was adequate, and without 
bus competition would be more than adequate today. 
But with the competition, principally because of unnec- 
essary and wasteful duplication of service, neither 
company is making money. The bus fares cannot be 
raised. Under present riding conditions it is possible 
that the street railway company can be made whole 
by an increase in fare, and if that causes traffic to be 
diverted to the bus company, possibly both would be 
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TABLE II—SUMMARY OF TRAFFIC COUNT INTO AND OUT OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Maximum Hour (P. M. Peak) Leaving Entire Business Day 7 A. M. to 6 P. M 
10 A. M. to 4 P. M. District One Way (Both In and Out) 
Per Cent of Total Passengers Per Cent of Total Passengers Per Cent of Total eer 
Vehicles Passengers Per Vehicle Vehicles Passengers Per Vehicle Vehicles Passengers Per Vehicle: 
Street cars........'1.0 YRS) 55.4 aia Baa tate 3 oo 3 a 
i : iles... 89.7 36.4 -6 ‘ , > ; . . 
Rapala 2 Seas 2.0 7.9 14.3 (ap4 6.4 45.2 Pe Ye} 18.0 
Service cars..........- 0.8 0.3 lS 1.1 0.6 4.4 er 0.5 232 
Total or average. .... 100.0 100.0 3.8 100.0 100.0 8.5 100.0 100.0 4.9 


on a better basis. But that step would be a direct 
penalty of a higher fare against the 90 per cent who 
ride in street cars in order that 10 per cent may ride 
the buses at still higher fares. 

Notwithstanding the harm that has resulted to the 
United Railways from motor bus competition, the 
motor buses have come to stay, and when the unneces- 
sary duplication of routes and service is ironed out the 
ultimate result will be beneficial. 


Motor BusES ARE EXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTES 


It might be argued that if electric car lines could 
be suspended and the entire traffic thrown to the motor 
bus lines, the latter could succeed. The evidence all 
seems to indicate that under such conditions the motor 
bus service would result in highen fares. Having no 
fixed property there is no assurance of the continuation 
of all the bus lines, particularly the non-profitable lines. 
To the extent to which the newer means are justified, 
they should be adopted by the electric car company. 


HIGH BUILDINGS IN PRIMARY BUSINESS CENTER 
VERSUS DECENTRALIZATION 


Is it better to permit buildings to go to any limit, 
as in New York, Chicago and most other large cities, 
or to restrict the height as has been done in Boston 
for 25 years? The statement has frequently been made 
that it is impossible to provide transportation for the 
congested section of Manhattan Island. The real 
trouble is that transit facilities there have not been 
provided in pace with other developments and the in- 
creased business is served by facilities built for lesser 
businesses. 

For about 25 years Boston has had a stringent law 
restricting building heights to slightly over 100 ft. 
This has caused the business district to spread over a 
large area and apparently has brought into the district 
many automobiles, for transacting business which 
might not have been needed if business were trans- 
acted in a smaller area. There is nothing in the Boston 
situation that would indicate that the restriction of 
building heights has ameliorated the traffic congestion 
there. Quite the contrary may be assumed, for recently 
the building height restrictions have been raised. 

It is worthy of discussion whether traffic congestion 
is increased more by high buildings than by the in- 
creased travel made necessary when business is trans- 
acted in smaller buildings spread over a larger area. 
Certainly the cost of transacting business over a larger 
area is more expensive and raises the question whether 
concentrated business or traffic congestion shall control. 

To minimize the amount of expensive rapid transit 
construction in large cities, it does not seem logical to 
keep the congested districts small and to concentrate 
the business and improvements there by permitting the 
maximum number of large buildings. 

Decentralization has been suggested by many as one 
permanent solution of the traffic problem; that is, the 
development of a number of secondary business dis- 
tricts. This is apparently taking place to a greater 
extent than ever before, as a study of any large city 


will show, but there is no indication. that it will mate- 
rially decrease the importance and expansion of the 
main business center, where most of the congestion 
troubles are. There is no doubt that decentralization 
will result in increasing the amount of automobile 
traffic in the various centers, while at the same time 
street car travel will also be increased correspondingly, 
and means will have to be provided to furnish mass. 
transportation among them. 

Traffic conditions in the congested centers can be 
relieved by moving out of them certain lines of business 
or trade that can be transacted as well or better else- 
where. This has been done with the fruit and produce 
business in Chicago and has been proposed in New 
Orleans. It should be done in St. Louis. 

With subways into the St. Louis primary business. 
district‘it would be possible to move several times as 
many people in and out as are now being moved on 
street cars, but underground sidewalks would be needed 
along all streets having subways, and probably along 
all streets-in that district. 

Further development of the congested downtown area 
will depend in part on relief from automobile congestion: 
as well as on the solution of the transit problem. With 
street cars removed, the streets will be available for 
trucks, private automobiles and pedestrians. But pri- 
vate automobiles must have somewhere to stand else- 
where than on the streets. Garages contiguous to the 
edge of the business district will help materially, but 
when a quarter to a half mile away from one’s place of 
business are not altogether satisfactory. To provide 
for them, there should be a separate floor in every large 
building built in congested areas. This is believed pref- 
erable to the provisions of large open parking spaces. 
around the edges of the primary business district. 


RELATION BETWEEN STREET CAR AND AUTOMOBILE 
TRAFFIC IN CONGESTED DISTRICTS 


The number of automobiles and automobile passen- 
gers entering and leaving the downtown congested dis- 
trict in St. Louis was counted on several normal days 
during August and September, 1925, in order that a 
comparison might be made between the occupancy of 
streets by automobiles, street cars and other traffic and 
the number of passengers carried by each. Altogether, 
during the entire business day from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
100,509 passenger vehicles and 37,850 commercial 
vehicles entered or left the business district. Of this 
number 10,399 passenger vehicles and 2,722 commercial 
vehicles left the business district during the maximum 
hour in the afternoon peak. Table II shows the per- 
centages of vehicles during the non-rush hours and 
afternoon rush hours as well as during the entire day 
with average number of passengers per vehicle. This 
table proves that where the bulk of the transportation 
business at all times is done by the street cars, they 
carry a greater percentage during the rush hours than 
during the non-rush hours, and that the motor buses do 
not carry as large a percentage of the rush-hour traffic 
as during the remainder of the day. 

In other words, the street cars lose most business at 
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times when they have ample capacity to carry it and to 
furnish seats for every passenger. It is lost during 
non-rush hours when schedules are at a minimum and 
headway at a maximum and consequently when service 
may not be decreased proportionately without further 
loss. The only possible cure for this is to speed up the 
service and make it more attractive. 

These traffic studies show very decidedly that some 
remedy to the present situation must be applied if traffic 
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Running Time Graph of Cars on Delmar Line, Showing 
Irregularity of Schedules in Morning and Evening 
Rush Hours in Downtown District 


is to be kept moving at all. In the congested district the 
solution is to place the agency for mass transportation 
—-that is, the street cars—on a separate level of the 
street, underneath the present level, and in the out- 
sections of the city to place them in reserved strips in 
the center of boulevards or on separate levels either 
above or below the present street surface. 

Another reason for the separation of traffic is that, 
although the passengers carried by street cars are 
greatly in excess of those riding in private automobiles, 
it must be admitted that in purchasing power and pre- 
sumably from other standpoints, the automobile riders 
are of more importance to the primary business district 
than their numbers would indicate. 


EFFECT ON CAR SPEED OF PARKED AUTOMOBILES— 
PROHIBITION OF PARKING CONSIDERED 


The survey discloses that the street cars are seriously 
handicapped in their movements and slowed by the con- 
gestion caused by parked automobiles. It does not seem 
to be a proper use of the streets to permit automobiles, 
which carry only a small per cent of the public, to oc- 
cupy the streets so as seriously to interfere with the 60 


to 75 per cent of the people who must be carried on 
street cars. As the survey showed reserve parking 
capacity outside the congested district, the remedy 
would seem to be to permit parking for 30 minutes to 
one hour, and to have parking places convenient for 
those who want to remain longer or all day. This might 
lead to each large building assigning the entire base- 
ment or an upper floor to automobile parking. 

The time consumed by street cars in round-trip 
routes or through runs through the congested business 
district was checked with and without parking of auto- 
mobiles during rush hours. 

The first count was taken early in 1925, during which 
time automobiles were permitted to park at the curb 
for a period of one hour, and the curb space was always 
fully occupied during the rush hour. The second count 
was taken in September, 1925, after regulations had 
been in effect for several weeks prohibiting all parking 
within the district between 4:30 and 6 p.m. The regu- 
lations were well enforced and the curbs were kept clear 
of automobiles. The time in minutes spent by all cars 
in the district was reduced from 264 to 247, a reduc- 
tion of 6.5 per cent, amounting to a saving of 0.9 
minutes per car. The speed in miles per hour was in- 
creased from 5.29 to 5.54, an increase of about 4.7 
per cent. 

Even under the more favorable condition of no park- 
ing, the actual speed was about 10 per cent slower than 
the scheduled speed, due to delay caused by more mov- 
ing automobiles during the rush hour and to the time 
spent in taking on passengers. 

If it be a fact, as retail merchants have complained, 
that the complete prohibition of parking has an adverse 
effect on business, the slight advantage of moving street 
cars through the. districts at an average of one minute 
faster would not seem to justify irreparably damaging 
the merchants, and parking during the rush hours might 
better be continued for their benefit under regulations 
that would avoid delay to street cars. 

Automobiles should not be permitted to park so close 
together as to delay other traffic when getting to and 
from the parking space to the curb. This can be accom- 
plished by marking berths for automobiles 5 to 6 ft. 
longer than the average automobile. This would seem 
to be preferable to the entire prohibition of parking at 
any time. On the other hand, there is no justification 
for all-day parking anywhere in or around congested 
districts. 


MOVEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES ON STREETS WITH AND 
WITHOUT CAR TRACKS 


A count of automobile traffic in and out of the con- 
gested districts shows that the automobile capacity of a 
street with no car tracks is greater than that of one with 
car tracks, and other studies indicate that the presence 
of street cars on any street reduces the capacity of the 
street for other traffic. This indicates the desirability 
of concentrating street cars on the fewest possible 
streets. By doing so, the streets not used by street cars 
can handle more automobiles at faster speeds, while 
the avoidance of the street car streets by automobiles— 
which is possible when adjacent streets are free of 
street cars—enables the street cars to move faster, due 
to less interference. 

The concentration of street cars on the fewest streets 
practicable also permits better automatic traffic control 
to be adopted on those streets without street cars. 
Street cars in narrow streets in the congested districts 
cannot be adjusted satisfactorily to automatic traffic 
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control because the loading and unloading of passengers 
control their “stop and go” periods in an irregular man- 
ner that cannot readily be synchronized with automatic 
signals. 


RESERVATIONS FOR STREET CARS OUTSIDE 
CONGESTED DISTRICTS 


Freedom of movement and relief from congestion in- 
crease with the width of streets. With 100-ft. widths 
further improvement may be made by dividing the road- 
way into three parts and providing a fast right-of-way 
for street cars, curbed off in the center, and one-way 
roadways on each side. This will provide for the sep- 
aration of vehicles at different speeds, the faster auto- 
mobiles close to the street car curbing, slower moving 
vehicles next and cars parked at the curb. On streets 
of sufficient width, where car tracks are located in 
reservations and where the density of traffic is suffi- 
cient, street cars may be operated express and local 
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service rendered by buses interchanging passengers 
with the street cars at important intersections, as al- 


ready explained. As street car riders constitute about. 


75 per cent of the traveling public, there is every reason 
why at least one-third of the roadway should be assigned 
exclusively to them on streets that are wide enough. 


REROUTING 


The rerouting of street railway lines in St. Louis in 
the past has been handicapped by the requirements of 
old franchises and mortgage obligations, which it is 
expected will be virtually wiped out by the present 
financial reorganization and a new modern franchise. 
In such rerouting the following policies should be kept 
in mind under St. Louis conditions: 
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Use as few streets as possible so as to free others of 
car tracks in favor of automobile use. 

Assemble car lines in a manner that will permit their 
deflection into downtown surface car subways when 
built, with the least rearrangement. 

Loop east and west lines as far east as possible and 
loop north and south lines through streets as far east 
as possible. The latter plan offsets in part at least the 
tendency of business in St. Louis to drift westward and 
has the additional advantage that the north-and-south 
lines cross the east-and-west lines where traffic is light- 
est. Loops and turns in the business districts should 
be kept at a minimum and left-hand turns eliminated as 
far as possible. 


PROPOSED RAPID TRANSIT LINES 


It_is recommended that the first step in the construc- 
tion of rapid transit facilities in St. Louis be the build- 
ing of street car subways in the congested districts, as 
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shown by the heavier check lines in the time contour 
map for the future on page 1133. These subways 
should be built near the surface of the street, especially 
at stations. They will be of steel and concrete and con- 
tain two tracks. Parallel underground sidewalks should 
be built in the subways as part of the structure. Each 
subway will take up nearly the entire width of the 
60-ft. street and the stations and underground side- 
walks will have to be built inside the property line. 
These subways will be built for surface cars in the first 
instance, but will be so designed that when extended 
in the future they may be used by rapid transit trains. 

Such a plan would have notable advantages over a 
single rapid transit line, such as one through the city 
from east to west. Such a route would stimulate fur- 
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ther intensive development along a narrow strip, 
whereas the plan proposed would not favor any one sec- 
tion of the city to the disadvantage of the others and 
would solve the entire street car delay problem in the 
congested districts. Thus, by improving the service 
equally to all sections, it would encourage the orderly 
utilization of all undeveloped areas within the city. 
Finally, cars used in the rush hours, to the number of 
200, could be stored during the day at the riverfront 
instead of making return trips practically empty. This 
would amount to a saving of 2,000 car-miles per day. 

The riverfront property between Washington Ave- 
nue, the levee, Market Street and First Street would 
be developed by the construction of a plaza with three 
track levels. On the first floor, a safe distance above 
- the flood height of the river, would be the rails used by 
the Olive Street cars. On the second floor would be the 
Market Street cars and the elevated railroad tracks on 
the levee. On the third floor would be the Washington 
Avenue cars, about level with the railroad tracks on the 
Eads bridge. The roof of this building would be level 
with the upper or highway deck of the Eads bridge and 
should be connected with it and finished as a riverfront 
plaza. 


SECOND STEP IN RAPID TRANSIT PLAN 


In the second step of the rapid transit plan trains 
would carry practically all the heavy traffic. The lines 
would extend radially from the primary business dis- 
trict to various points, conveniently located for the 
assembling and distribution of passengers in such a 
way that the rapid transit lines would be assured of 
traffic sufficiently dense to justify their cost. These 
rapid transit lines would handle the business of several 
street car lines and the street cars would no longer 
handle the crowds downtown. The suggested routes are 
shown by the lighter check lines in the map on page 1133. 
The third and final step would consist of extending the 
rapid transit lines to the city limits and would involve a 
system with 28 miles of lines. When this step is com- 
pleted the city limits would be only twenty minutes from 
downtown during the rush hours, instead of about one 
hour as at the present time. 

It is expected that the first and second steps, involv- 
ing the expenditure of $36,000,000, could be completed 
and in operation within five or six years. This sum is 
exclusive of about $12,000,000 for tracks, electrical 
equipment and cars for the operation of the line. This 
sum would be supplied by the operating company, un- 
less the city should decide to finance this cost. 

The time when the third step would have to be un- 
dertaken will depend on further developments, follow- 
ing the completion of the second step. The third step 
comprises 28 miles of line and its estimated cost is 
$52,000,000. 

In the second and third steps it is contemplated that 
passengers willl. transfer between street cars or buses 
and the rapid transit lines. This would be necessary, 
as only a small part of the people would be within con- 
venient walking distance of the rapid transit line. Reg- 
ular transfer across a platform under cover, or in some 
cases at different levels, is recommended. This plan 
has been followed for more than 25 years in Boston and 
for nearly twenty years in Philadelphia with great 
satisfaction. 

The outlying ends of the six rapid transit lines dur- 
ing the second step, and also after the third step, will 
be important transfer points and secondary business 
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centers. At these points automobile parking space 
should be provided at nominal cost for people who pre- 
fer their own automobiles to street cars or buses be- 
yond the rapid transit lines but desire the benefit of 
the latter. These parking areas will further decrease 
the parking problem downtown. 

The 72 miles of line proposed in the first step are in 
congested streets and subways are necessary, but the 
lines proposed in the second and third steps may be 
either subways or elevated. 


“Trolley Bargain Day” inToledo 


Co-operation with Railway and Merchandising Officials 
on Store’s Anniversary Results in Profits for 
Both—Checks Show Trolley Way the Best Way 


6sCXORRY, madam, we can’t accept any fare this trip. 

Your ride is free, by compliments of New Milner’s 
Anniversary Sale.” Such Chesterfieldian greetings to 
railway and bus patrons of the Community Traction 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, found neither unyielding nor 
unprepared riders, as “trolley bargain day” on Oct. 15 
had been avidly awaited. For had not all citizens de- 
voured the extravagant street car posters announcing 
the gala event and all true shoppers and housewives 
scanned the front page news stories with promises of 
free rides and half prices? Who among Toledo’s 
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Replica of Free Ticket Presented by Passengers Homeward Bound 
Whose Store Purchases Were in Excess of $1 


womanhood would miss an opportunity to “save with 
safety at New Milner’s’”? 

This merchandising act, new in the history of Toledo, 
honored the occasion of the first anniversary of the New 
Milner’s store, the largest department store in Toledo. 
Under the plan formulated by James A. Greig, sales 
manager of the Community Traction Company, New 
Milner’s purchased the entire inbound business of the 
company between the hours of 9 and 10 on the morning 
of Oct. 15, during which time the fare boxes were cov- 
ered with canvas hoods. But that’s only half of the 
story. The store also offered each customer who made 
a purchase of $1 or more a free ticket good for one 
return or outbound ride. The only restriction on this 
free return ride ticket was that it had to be used before 
4 p.m. on that day. This reservation was interpolated 
to avoid shopping in rush hours, thus throwing the en- 
tire burden of the special transportation stunt into the 
off-peak hours. The outbound ride ticket was festive 
looking in its yellow, black and red coloring. 

Whatever this advertising stunt revealed in the 
way of business acumen and efficient management, it 
also was evidence of the deep appreciation which 
New Milner’s felt for the residents of Toledo who had 
given their patronage so faithfully during the past year. 
To the store’s executives, a fitting way to express such 
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thanks seemed to be found in an appeal to the ladies— 
free transportation with an opportunity afforded to 
acquire Axminster rugs, Jap rose toilet soap and black 
satin charmeuse at specially reduced prices. 

In the hectic rush to buy there were some quiescent 
moments when perhaps the name of the late W. L. 
Milner was mentioned. He it was who first conceived 
the idea of the store before G. W. Kidwell, W. P. Emery 
and Carr Whipple assumed the management a year ago. 
Oddly enough, this man Milner was also interested in 
transportation, an evidence of which was noted in his 
heading a commission which drafted and sponsored the 
service-at-cost franchise under: which the Community 
Traction lines are operating. His association with both 
transportation and merchandising endeavors added a 
certain glamor to this occasion. 

But whatever the reasons, the realization of this 
“trolley bargain day” soared above the anticipation, for 
when the feverish excitement had died down and emer- 
gency policemen had retraced their steps to quieter 
walks of the city there was still something to shout 
about, for New Milner’s “sale of deeds, not of years” 
had found many willing buyers and had boosted the 
trolley way as the ideal way. 

After arriving at the reasonable charge for the leasing 
of the railway system the amount of normal] riding was 
multiplied by two, as it was presumed the free car ride 
feature would attract greatly increased patronage. This 
forecast proved accurate as special service was required 
on several lines to handle the general increase in riding. 
In addition, many interesting disclosures were made in 
this hour of wholesale riding. 

Checks made by the Community Traction Company 
showed that 91 per cent of all persons getting off street 
cars at the corner of Jefferson and Summit Streets went 
directly to Milner’s store during the special hour be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock. This compared with 20 per 
cent who went there the preceding Friday at the same 
time. The total number of persons getting off at that 
corner during the hour was six times as great as on the 
previous Friday, and 54 per cent of all passengers rid- 
ing on Summit Street got off at that intersection. An- 
other tally showed that 1,746 persons entered the store 
during the special hour, as against 292 persons at the 
same time the preceding Friday. Unloadings at other 
important merchandising corners also showed a de- 
crease of 32 per cent compared with the preceding 
week’s checks. On Oct. 16 the check of coupons turned 
in showed approximately 1,800 issued by the store. An 
analysis made by the traction company also indicated 
to the store the exact neighborhoods from which the 
bulk of its business was attracted. These figures 
were furnished to the store heads and the results indi- 
cated that most of the riders in that hour were Milner’s- 
bound. 

“The results exceeded our most optimistic predic- 
tions,” announced Carr Whipple, executive of the store, 
following the day’s sale. “Certainly the results are a 
definite proof of the fact that Toledo citizens appreci- 
ated the courtesy.” More effusive was J. Frank John- 
son, vice-president and general manager of the rail- 
way, who said that Toledo could well be proud of the 
distinction that the whole enterprise was an indication 
of what could be accomplished by real co-operation. 
“Department stores have long recognized the fact that 
the great majority of their patronage comes by street 
car,” Mr. Johnson continued, “but this is the first time 
that a definite check, showing just how much this 
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patronage amounts to, will be available.”” He added that 
the results would be closely followed not only by the 
railway management but by Milner’s also. 

And now it is being bruited about that Milner’s and 
the Community Traction will—yes—repeat the “trolley 
bargain day.” Meanwhile other department stores in 
the city are making anxious inquiries on the cost of 
such service. 


A Story Without Words 


FFECTIVE contrast, as shown in the accompany- 

ing picture, was recently used by the Utah Light & 
Traction Company to teach its platform men the desir- 
ability of neatness in personal appearance as a means 
of cultivating the good will of the company’s patrons. 
An impressive story, without words, was told by the 
poster containing these pictures, of large size, displayed 
prominently in the trainmen’s quarters at the carhouses 
in Salt Lake City. 


Statistics of Interstate Electric Railways 


URING the early part of December, 1926, the 

Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public its annual schedule of statistics 
of electric railway companies doing an interstate busi- 
ness. Altogether there are 260 electric railway com- 
panies which report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The largest, in total operating revenue during 
the year, was the Pacific Electric Railway of Los An- 


STATISTICS OF INTERSTATE ELECTRIC RAILWAYS FOR YEAR 
ENDED DEC. 31, 1925 


Eastern Southern Western 


District District District Total 
Number of roads. . . - 172 > 8 80 260 
Miles of roads ope- 
rated 25. pn tne 8,099 467 5,509 14,074 
Investment in road 
and equipment.... $806,205,351 $41,865,505 $628,717,637 $1,476,788,493 
Freight revenue. .. . . 15,214,009 2,538,851 21,249,684 39,002,544 
Total operating rev- 
ene fees Je ee 104,926,687 5,373,939 97,145,412 207,466,038 
Total operating ex- 
penaesei fe oc. sees 84,969,411 4,018,124 79,758,924 168,746,459 
Operating income... . 28,847,731 1,261,116 18,012,467 48,121,314 
Net income. ........ 5,067,125 (d) 35,569 8,948,648 13,980,204 
(¢) Deficit. 
geles, which reported revenues from freight of 


$5,947,157 and from passengers $12,592,345, making a 
total operating revenue of $19,514,325. 

Some of the aggregate figures of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are given in the accompanying table. 
The statistics as published give data for each of the 
260 companies listed, as well as aggregate figures. 


= 
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Nashville Celebrates the Arrival 


of New Cars 


Historic Pageant Calls Out Large Crowds—Latest 
Cars of Modern Type Named After Ten Dis- 
tinguished Citizens of the State 


EW cars, ten in all, each named after a distin- 
guished citizen of Tennessee, have been added to 
the rolling stock of the Nashville Railway & Light Com- 
pany. To celebrate their initial trip, the company held 


Nashville Citizens Reviewing the Progress of 
Urban Transportation from Mule to Motor 


a historical pageant on Oct. 29, with a 
number of earlier types in line, includ- 
ing the first mule car and the first 
electric car operated in Nashville. The 
mule car represented the form of tran- 
sit begun in Nashville in 1866 and the 
electric car that in 1889. Later types 
of cars followed in the procession and 
finally the new cars, gleaming in bright 
colors. 

As passengers the new cars carried 
as guests of honor 500 representative 
citizens of Nashville, including the 
Mayor, other city officials, delegates 
from civic clubs, historians and editors. 
After a trip through the business district and other 
parts of the city they returned to a central point, where 
J. P. W. Brown, vice-president of the company, formally 
presented ten small models of these cars to Mayor Howse 
as indicative of their dedication to public service. 

Special interest was taken in the mule car, and on 
the following Sunday it was exhibited on the downtown 
streets of Nashville to a crowd of approximately 5,000 
persons. 

Among the Tennesseeans for whom the new cars are 
named are three former presidents of the United States, 
Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk and Andrew Johnson. 
David Crockett and Samuel Houston are names borne 
by two other cars. A feature of historic interest in the 
procession was that the car “Andrew Jackson,’ which 
led all of the other new cars, bore a fine gold sword 
which had been presented to “Old Hickory” in Nashville 
more than 100 years ago. It had been loaned for the 


occasion from “The Hermitage,” Jackson’s old home 
near Nashville. 

The city press gave a great deal of space to the 
parade and the lessons taught by it. One of the news- 
papers described the crowd as “the largest in downtown 
streets since the citizen troops came: home from 
France.” Another, the Tennesseean, said editorially: 
“It is a fine thing occasionally to have our attention 
dramatically and forcefully drawn to the rapid evolution 
of transportation or something else which plays a vital 
part in our every-day life. We then appreciate more 


fully the fact that the blessings, the comforts and the 


conveniences which we enjoy today, and we are unques- 
tionably living in the world’s best age, are not ours 
by mere chance. They are ours because men of prophetic 
vision, of dauntless courage and of intelligently directed 
enthusiasm have been willing to labor and to risk that 
we might enjoy them.” 


Metallic Emblems Identify Inspectors 


NSPECTORS of the Union Street 
x Railway, New Bedford, Mass., are 
*%\ now provided with metallic emblems 
4) of gold plate and red enamel worn on 
the coat lapel. The new insignia is 
quite distinctive and does not tarnish 
or fray as was the case with the braided monogram 
formerly used. The new badges of authority met with 
the heartiest approval of the men. 
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Tueson Buses Make Profit 


Fare Is 2 Cents Higher than That of Street Cars— 
Bus Patronage Has Been Drawn from the Private 
Automobile Rather than from the Railway 


FFICIALS of the Tucson Rapid Transit Company, 
Tucson, Ariz., are enthusiastic over the outcome 
of the first year’s operation of buses. Revenue and 
expense figures compiled by the company show a small 
net profit. During the twelve months the buses have 
been in operation the street car traffic has shown a 
slight decrease. The loss on the railway, however, has 
been much smaller than the total number of the bus 
passengers carried, indicating that a large part of the 
present traffic has been drawn from the private auto- 
mobile. 
Operation of buses by this railway was begun in the 
fall of 1925 with the purchase of an existing route from 
a private concern. Seldom had more than 100 passen- 


In Tucson Five Buses of 21-Passenger Capacity Operated on Three Routes 
Supplement the Rail Service of the Tucson Rapid Transit Company 


gers a day been carried on this line. When the com- 
pany took over the equipment and operation it started 
an additional line and there was an immediate jump in 
the number of passengers. Approximately 250 passen- 
gers were carried the first day. There are now three 
lines in operation using four buses in regular service 
with a fifth in reserve for emergency. On peak days 
as many as 900 passengers have been carried. Garford 
and Graham 21-passenger buses are used. Each bus 
averages 300 miles a day. 


Buses HAVE OBTAINED RIDERS THE STREET CARS 
Dip Not 


In advertising the bus service, the management has 
been careful to do nothing and say nothing that would 
detract from the popularity of the street car. Bus 
operation has been inaugurated to serve the city better 
without the addition of more trackage and to get busi- 
ness that the street cars were not getting. The prin- 
cipal arguments used for riding the buses have been 
that they save time and eliminate the difficulty of park- 
ing private automobiles. The new service has been 
advertised in the local newspaper and from time to 


time on handbills distributed to the public. Occasion- 
ally the company prepares an advertisement and dis- 
tributes it as an insert with the bills sent out to electric 
light and gas customers. A typical example of this 


advertising used is shown in an accompanying illus-’ 


tration. 

Bus stops have been marked in an unusual and effec- 
tive manner. At every corner where the buses stop 
for passengers a yellow band has been painted around 
some convenient electric light pole. The width of the 
band-is sufficient to make it easily visible at a consid- 
erable distance. On this yellow background the bus 
schedule has been painted in black, as well as an arrow 
indicating the direction of the route. Thus a person 
can come to the corner, look at his watch, then at the 
schedule painted on the pole and know exactly how 
long he must wait in order to get his bus. The company 
has stressed the importance of keeping close to schedule 
and seldom is a bus more than a minute off schedule. 

For the convenience of the bus passengers a vacant 


GRAB the BUS 


It is cheaper than driving © 


: 
| 
your own Car. | 
, 
; 
} 
{ 
i] 


It will eliminate the parking © 
nuisance. ie 
It will help remove the traffic © 
congestion. ; 
THE BUS enhances the value of | 
your property, therefore give _ 
it your support. : | 
Learn the Schedules . 
Route No. 1 (North 4th Ave. and E. 6th St.) ; 
Leaves Scott and Congress 15 and 45 minutes 
past the hour 
Route No. 2 (North 6th Ave. and East Speedway) 
Leaves Scott and Congress on the hour and 
half bour 


Route No. 3 (Cross Town Bus) 
Does not come in to Scott and Congress, but 
6th Ave. and Congress — 20-minute service 


TUCSON RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


Typical Advertisement Distributed with 
Bills to Light and Gas Customers 


building at the intersection of the two busiest down- 
town streets has been turned into a waiting room. 
Comfortable chairs are provided. This facility is par- 
ticularly appreciated in summer, as there is no other 
shade in the vicinity and the street temperatures are 
frequently high. 

Bus fares are 10 cents as compared with 8 cents on 
street cars. A passenger may transfer from a bus to 
a street car without paying additional fare, while to 
transfer from the car to the bus the passenger pays 
2 cents. 
twelve for $1. These tickets are on sale at a number 
of downtown drug and grocery stores. Dealers handle 
the tickets without cost to the company, as they find 
that this brings additional customers into their stores. 
To simplify bookkeeping each dealer is advanced one 


packet of twelve tickets. Additional packets are paid ~ 


for as drawn. For example, if a new dealer wanted 
a half dozen packages-he would pay the company $5 
and owe $1. 
as long as he handles the tickets. 


bearing in encouraging traffic. 


Bus tickets may be bought in packages of _ 


Thus he remains one package to the good ~ 
Making it convenient — 
for the public to buy bus tickets has had an important — % 


° 
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Hand-Operated Chain Hoist 
Made Motor-Operated 


AND-OPERATED chain hoists 
with traveling crane carriage 
have been converted into motor- 


operated hoists in the shop of the 
Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Rail- 
road, Scranton, Pa., at a compara- 
tively small expense. 


This has been 


Hoist, Air Compressor, Driving Chain and 
Motor Control Ropes in Motor- 
Operated Hoist 


-accomplished by machining off the 
“yim of the hand chain wheel and 
installing a suitable gear rim on this 
surface. An air compressor motor 
with pinion installed in a cradle 
rigidly fastened to the carriage 
drives the hoist by means of a chain 
belt. A dial switch installed on the 
carriage and operated from the floor 
by means of ropes controls the direc- 
tion of rotation of the motor. 


“Watch your steps.” 
Keep them in good repair as a 


safety first measure. 


Tool for Turning Wheel 
Flanges 


O AS to speed up the work of 

wheel turning in the shops of the 
Olean, Bradford & Salamanca Rail- 
way, Olean, N. Y., a wheel flange 
tool was developed to cut the flange 
and part of the tread in one opera- 
tion. This consists of a flat piece of 
tool steel about 3 in. x 22 in. x 14 in. 
at- the wide end and +4 in. at the 
narrow end. The tool is ground 


carefully to give the proper contour 
to the flange and has sufficient back- 
lash to obtain proper cutting edges 
and permit of sharpening. The por- 
tion of the tool containing the cut- 
ting edges is considerably thicker 
than the rest to allow sufficient stock 
for sharpening. Suitable holes are 
provided to allow for solid installa- 
tion in the tool support. 

The wheels to be turned are 
mounted in the wheel lathe in the 
usual manner. The tool is fed 
against the flange, cutting it to size 
and at the same time removing a 
portion of the tread to a depth to 
correspond to the new flange. The 


z 


5" 
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Tool Used by the Olean, Bradford & 
Salamanca Railway 


balance of the tread is turned with 
a flat tool. This tool has afforded a 
means for a considerable increase in 
production with a corresponding re- 


duction in turning expenses. 


Rear End and Emergency Lighting 


Prove Economical 


TUDY of the problems from all 

angles resulted in the Harrisburg 
Railways, Harrisburg, Pa., installing 
a combination line and battery elec- 
tric emergency lighting and rear 
lamp system for the purposes of as- 
suring continuity of service, promot- 
ing greater safety and reducing 
maintenance expenses. 

Heretofore oil lamps were used 
for rear protection. This involved 
continual daily maintenance expense 
in collection, distribution and trim- 
ming labor. Again, when the power 
service was interrupted, the car was 
in total darkness, causing some pas- 
sengers to become uneasy. ‘To ob- 
viate these objectionable features 
an electrical installation was made 


Enclosed knife 
Swi; 


4 


whereby the oil rear lamps were re- 
placed by electric lamps operated 
from the trolley circuit. In addi- 
tion a storage battery equipment was 
installed to permit of lighting the 
front and rear red dash lamps and 
platform lamps in case of power in- 
terruption. 

The equipment consists essen- 
tially of two Electric Service Sup- 
plies Company’s relays and suitable 
switches, also lamps mounted on 
either dash, each being equipped 
with a 120-volt railway type lamp 
and a 3 to 4-volt lamp and a 6-volt, 
100-amp.-hr. Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Company’s battery. All of 
this apparatus is located canveniently 
for inspection and maintenance. A 


Two-pole 
snap Switch 


Watt 
headlight 
te —-Two -pole 
Res. snap switch 


-- 23 Watt, [20 volt lamps 


Rea Platform 


marker 


4p, 3104 volt lamps 


i 
i 
3 ! 


Wiring Diagram Showing Electrical Connections for Headlights, Emergency and 
Kear Light Installation 
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4-cp., 3 to 4-volt lamp is installed on 
either platform and in series with a 
similar lamp placed in the dash lamps 
directly behind the 120-volt lamp 
lighted from the trolley. This series 
cannection permits of an immediate 
detection of a failure. The storage 
battery is connected to the end of 
the car lighting circuit so that 
it is charged continually, thereby 
greatly reducing battery mainte- 
nance. Transfer of the rear lamps 
from the 600-volt. series circuit to 
the 6-volt battery circuit is accom- 
plished by means of an automatic re- 
lay which completes the battery cir- 
cuit when the 600-volt source is 
interrupted. 

This arrangement assures rear 
end protection at all times, whether 
the 600-volt power is operative or in- 
operative, thereby greatly reducing 
the possibility of rear end collision 
and at the same time minimizing 
passenger panic due to darkened 
cars. It also protects both ends of 
the car with red lights when the 600- 
volt power is inoperative. 

This equipment has cost about $75 
per car to install, but the main- 
tenance saving effected by abolishing 
the oil lamps has already paid for 
the installation and permitted of a 
very substantial profit. 


Concrete Ties for City 
Trackwork 


PEINFORCED concrete ties may 

be used successfully in street 
track construction in the opinion of 
engineers of the Los Angeles Rail- 
way. This opinion is somewhat sub- 
stantiated by the condition of a large 
number of such ties which have been 
recently removed from South Broad- 
way between First and Twelfth 
Streets, a heavy traffic section, after 
fifteen years of service. The cause 
of removal was the failure of the 
rail fastening. In this case a square 


spike had been driven in a piece of 


pipe imbedded in the concrete. Cor- 
rosion loosened the hold of the spike 
in the pipe and this, combined with 
corrosion of the tie plate, also cast 
in the tie, caused the rails to loosen. 


With these difficulties eliminated, 
which is planned in future ties of 
this construction, it is believed that a 
tie will be obtained which will have 
indefinite life. 


Revolving Armature Repair Stand 


Revolving Armature Re- 
pair Stand Used by James- 


f -”, 5 
‘1.5 Lron pipe town Street Railway 
He et 
--Babbitt 
H Pi ra 
{ i} LAA 1 =. £ 
Kes J2"Digm:—----4* 


ROVISION has been made for 

the maximum of daylight on the 
part of an armature undergoing re- 
pairs in the shop of the Jamestown 
Street Railway, Jamestown, N. Y., 
by the design and construction of a 
revolving armature repair stand. 

The armature room is surrounded 
on three sides by a brick wall, so 
that the daylight working conditions 
are not of the best. With a non- 
revolving type of armature repair 
stand, it was necessary to perform 
the greater portion of the work by 
means of artificial light, which in a 
great many instances was found to 
ke very unsatisfactory. The revolv- 
ing stand consists essentially of two 
independent parts, a pedestal and an 
armature cradle. The pedestal is 
made of a 5-in. iron pipe about 18 in. 


long, fastened to a 3-in. steel plate of 
12 in. diameter. A 1-in. round rod 
is passed through the center of this 
pipe and the bottom fitted with a nut 
and all securely babbitted in the base 
of the pipe. The upper part of the 
rod, held in position by passing 
through a drilled cap screwed onto 
the top of the pipe, projects about 
43 in. above. 

The cradle is made-of 4-in. x 4-in. 
oak timbers about 20 in. high and 
40 in. long. The uprights are re- 
cessed to act as bearings for the 
armature. They are braced to the 
horizontal section by means of 
g-in. x 2-in. flat bar. A 17s-in. hole 
bored in the center of the bottom 
beam of the cradle slips over the 1-in. 
iron rod projection on the pedestal. 
This permits of free movement. 


Reinforced Concrete Ties Removed After Fifteen Years Service by the Los Angeles Railway Because of Failure of Rail Fastening. 
Experiments Are Being Conducted with Similarly Constructed Ties with Difficulties of the Early Tie Eliminated 
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This stand allows the turning of 
the armature to any angle desired to 
obtain the maximum of daylight. It 
can be dismantled readily or stored 
away when desired. 


New Equipment 


Available 


Automatic Welder Speeds 
Accurate Work 


ELDS can be made with great 

smoothness, speed and accuracy, 
it is stated, through the use of an 
automatic welder introduced by the 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. With this equipment, 
the operator needs but to push a but- 
ton to start, without any further 
effort or skill. on his part,. the 
sequence of operations which pro- 
duces the weld. 

The new welder starts the arc first 
by touching the electrode to the work 
and then withdrawing it. There- 
after a constant are length is main- 
tained by feeding the electrode wire 
to the weld at the exact rate of speed 
necessary to replace the metal fused 
into the weld. It is claimed that the 
new equipment will perform these 
operations more rapidly and with a 
greater degree of accuracy than is 
possible by the most expert hand 
operators. 

The automatic welding head incor- 
porates the necessary mechanism for 
feeding the electrode to the arc and 
consists essentially of a pair of feed 
rollers geared to a constant speed 
motor through a magnetic clutch. 
The gearing and feed mechanism are 
contained in one housing to which 
the motor is bolted. 

The rollers feed the welding wire 
through the nozzle to the arc. The 
distance and pressure between these 
rollers is adjustable. Each welding 


head is equipped with a set of nozzles’ 


for v:-in., 4-in., sz-in., *s-in. and 
3-in. wire. The speed of wire feed 
may be adjusted by means of a selec- 
tive gear changer which adapts the 
speed of the feed rollers to the size of 
wire and welding current used. Three 
gear speed changes can be made. An 
additional finer adjustment can be 
made by means of a rheostat in the 
field of the motor. Provision is 
made for pointing the electrode back- 
ward or forward in the line of weld 
by rotating the head on its hori- 
zontal shaft and for moving it side- 
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Typical Automatic 


ways by means of the handwheel on 
the front of the head. 

The control equipment consists of 
a control panel, a meter panel and a 
push-button station. The control 
panel mounts the main line contactor 
for the welding circuit and two 
smaller contactors for interlocking 
the travel motor with the arc. By 
means of auxiliary contacts, the line 
contactor controls the starting and 
stopping of the feed motor. The 
magnetic clutch is operated forward 
or backward by a voltage relay, the 
coil of which is connected across the 
arc. Thus the electrode is fed to or 
from the work automatically, adjust- 
ing itself to any irregularities in the 
surface of the work. One rheostat 
controls the speed of the feed motor 
and the other controls the voltage 
setting of the arc. 

The automatic arc welder will be 
sold either separately (where the 
user constructs his own clamps) or 
as part of a complete welding equip- 
ment, including the necessary clamps 
and framework for holding the work. 


Improvements in Wood- 
Working Machine 


EVERAL interesting improve- 
ments have been incorporated in 
the 20th Century Wood Worker as 
manufactured by the Cresson-Morris 
Company,-Philadelphia, Pa. A tilt- 
ing head has been added which makes 


Arc Welding Head 


it possible to cut at a double angle. 
The rip saw works through an im- 
proved cast-iron table, which also 
serves aS an operating table in cross- 
cutting. The tilting cast-iron fence 
guide can be adjusted to any angle, 
thus making possible accurate work. 

A new boring attachment and 
operating table are now standard 
equipment with this machine. High- 


The New Tilting Head Makes a Double- 
Angle Cut Possible 


speed boring and drilling can be 
done by using the large belt with 
which the machine is provided.’ A 
special V-shaped belt is also fur- 
nished for use in boring when re- 
duced speed is needed. 
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American 


Service Betterment 


UBJECTS to be considered during 

the ensuing year were discussed at 
a meeting of the committee on service 
betterment, held at association head- 
quarters, New York City, on Dec. 16. 
The general topics which will be 
studied include traffic control, speeding 
up service, employee courtesy, fre- 
quency of service, car design, and ac- 
celeration and _ braking. Members 
present. were C. D. Smith, F. J. Denny, 
W. J. Flickenger, E. A. Palmer, J. C. 
Thirlwall and S. E. Emmons, chairman. 


New Publication Policy on 1926 
Proceedings and Manual 


ROCEEDINGS of the American and 

affiliated associations for 1926 will 
be available for distribution to member 
companies early in 1927. The officer's 
of the association have adopted a new 
policy—that copies of the Annual Pro- 
ceedings will be sent only to members 
requesting them. Each company and 
associate member is entitled to a com- 
plete set of the Annual Proceedings 
and a reasonable number of extra 
copies without charge. Individual 
members are entitled to one copy of the 
Proceedings of the association with 
which they are affiliated. 

The 1926 edition of the Engineering 
Manual will also be available shortly 
after the Annual Proceedings are off 
the press. This will be the second 
bound edition of the Manual, which is 
now published every third year, and 
it will contain all of the revisions and 
additions made in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
The first edition of the Manual con- 
tained 1,030 pages. Since that time 
there have been 700 pages of additional 
specifications and revisions. 

Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh is 
addressing all members, requesting 
them to inform him before Jan. 1, 
1927, regarding the number of volumes 
of the Proceedings and of the Engi- 
neering Manual which they will re- 
quire in order to determine the number 
to be printed. 


Purchases and Stores Committee 
Outlines Work for the Year 


O FAR REACHING is the subject 

of properly disposing of unused, in- 
active material that President Durie of 
the American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association formally author- 
ized the committee on purchases and 
stores to co-operate with the purchas- 
ing and storeroom accounting commit- 
tee of the National Electric Light 
Association in studying the various 
problems involved. On Dec. 6 the com- 
mittee on purchases and stores invited 
members of the N.E.L.A. group to join 
with it in a meeting at association 
headquarters in New York City. 

Discussion of the subject of par- 
ticular interest to both groups divulged 


the facts that the establishment of a 
bureau to handle the unused materials 
would involve a rather large expense 
and that it would have to do a business 
of $250,000 a year to justify its exist- 
ence; further, it would meet with con- 
siderable opposition from independent 
dealers in the field. It was also devel- 
oped that if the plan were to be put 
into operation on a larger and broader 
scale, the assessments to member com- 
panies would be excessive. 

A sub-committee of the committee 
on purchases and stores was appointed 
to continue the study of and make 
recommendations regarding the dis- 
posal of this type of material. 

Other subjects considered at this 
meeting, in formulating the program 
for next year, were the review of exist- 
ing Purchases and Stores sections of 
the manual for revisions and correc- 
tions; the need for a further study of 
routine methods to be followed in pur- 
chasing and stores departments and the 
study of a uniform method of dis- 
tributing materials by supply trains 


and trucks; a uniform system for in- 


specting and testing materials, with a 
view to recommending what classes of 
materials are to be inspected and tested 
at the factories and what classes at the 
point of receipt. Sub-committees were 
appointed to handle these various 
phases of the year’s work. 

The meeting was attended by the fol- 
lowing committee members: J. Flem- 
ing, chairman, presiding; J. Y. Bayliss, 
A. C, Duncan, A. L. Fischer, B. W. 


Forkner, A. E. Hatton, W. E. Scott, 
W. J. Walker. 
Representing the purchasing and 


storeroom accounting committee of the 
N.E.L.A. were: E. 8. Brock, chairman; 
D. A. Truax, E. M. Burbank, G. W. 


Young, C. A. Harris, K. C. Campbell, 
A. Ziegler, Lewis A. Jones, W. F. 
Stevens. 


Special Bulletins Available 


OLLOWING is a list of special 

reports prepared by the Bureau of 
Information and Service of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association. They 
are available to member companies 
upon request: 


Bulletin No. 115. Wages of Employees 
Other Than Trainmen.—This gives for 
about 230 companies a classification of em- 
ployees and the wages paid each class in 
the shop, carhouse, way and structures, car, 
overhead line, stores and bus maintenance 
and garage departments. It also gives the 
number of hours worked weekly, the aver- 
age weekly wages earned, overtime rates 
and number of employees in each depart- 
ment. 

Bulletin No. 116. Effect of Fare Changes 
on Revenues and Riding Habit.—A group 
of companies having had two or more fare 
changes has been selected and a detailed 
record of their revenue passengers and 
passenger revenues month by month before 
and after the date of the fare change, has 
been compiled. The average daily number 
of passengers carried and the average daily 
passenger revenue under each rate of fare 
is compared, and there js also shown a 
comparison of the percentage of revenue 
passengers using transfers and reduced rate 
tickets under each rate of fare. 

Bulletin No. 117. Analysis of Blectric 


COMING MEETINGS 


OF 
Electric Railway and 


Allied Associations 


Jan. 6-7—Midwest Electric Rail- 
way Association, midwinter meeting, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

Jan. 7—American Electric Railway 
Association, Metropolitan Section, 
Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City, 8 p.m. 

Jan. 10-14—American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, convention and road 
show, Coliseum, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 18-19—Kentucky Association 
of Public Utilities, annual conven- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 19-20—Central Electric Traffic 
Association, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jan. 21-22—Central Electric Rail- 
way Accountants’ Association, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Jan. 25—New York Electric Rail- 
way Association, winter meeting. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Jan. 26-28—Association of Equip- 
ment Men—Southern Properties— 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Feb. 3-4—Central Electric Rail- 
way Association, winter meeting, 
Toledo, O., Commodore Perry Hotel. 

Feb. 7-10—American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, annual conven- 
tion, Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City. 

Feb. 10—Central Electric Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Oct. 3-7, 1927—American Electric 
Railway Association, annual conven- 
aon Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 

io. 


Railway Franchises, Part II.—This is an 
identical analysis of twelve recently granted 
franchises under the following main sub- 


jects: General Terms. Public Control, 
Fares, Regulation of Service, Finances, 
Capitalization and Accounts, Regulations 


Governing Company’s Use of Streets, , Part 
II covers the last four subjects mentioned. 4 

In addition to the above the follow- 
ing supplements have been prepared, 
bringing the information they cover 
down to December 1, 1926: 

Supplement No. 15 to City and Interur- 
ban Fare Bulletins Nos. 41 and 42. 

Supplement No. 2 to Bulletin No. 108, 
Wages of Trainmen. 

Supplement No. 2 to Bulletin No. 109, 
Wages of Busmen. 

(Bulletin No, 


Cost of Living Studies 
118). 


Kentucky Meeting Postponed 


UE to a conflict of dates the Ken- 
tucky Association of Publie Util- 
ities will hold its annual meeting Feb. 
18 and 19 instead of in January as pre- 
viously scheduled. Headquarters will 
be at the Brown Hotel, where the first 
session will convene on the afternoon 
of the 18th at 2 p.m.; following the 
meeting on this day, will be held a 
banquet and dance. The second session 
will open at 9 o’clock the following 
morning. 
W. H. Sawyer, president of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
will be one of the principal speakers. 
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| The News of the Industry 


Dayton One-Man Car Ordinance 
Unconstitutional 


In an opinion handed down recently 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed the decision of Federal 
Judge Hickenlooper that the city ordi- 
nance of Dayton, Ohio, prohibiting the 
operation of one-man street cars was 
unconstitutional. The city of Dayton 
had appealed from this decree, which 
enjoined the enforcement of the ordi- 
nance. On Dec. 14, 1921, the City 
Council of Dayton passed an ordinance 
authorizing the installation of the one- 
man type of car. Later, in 1923, agita- 
tion was promoted by representatives 
of organized labor for the repeal of the 
ordinance. On Noy. 6, 1923, the first 
ordinance was repealed and the*new 
law was passed providing a fine of $35 
a day for each car manned by a motor- 
man alone. Appeal was taken from 
this on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional and a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment in taking away 
property without due process of law. 


Open House a Success 
in Wisconsin 


More than 90,000 persons were shown 
through 62 public utility plants and 
offices in 27 cities during the open 
house show conducted recently by 
public service companies in Wisconsin, 
according to a report made by John 
N. Cadby, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association. Mr. 
Cadby said that since this was the first 
attempt to hold a state-wide open house 
exhibition in Wisconsin the _ public 
response was highly gratifying. Ap- 
proximately 4,500 in. of newspaper ad- 
vertising space was used in the daily 
and weekly newspapers by the different 
companies to acquaint the people with 
the attractions offered in the open 
house show. By far the largest share 
of this advertising was prepared by the 
Wisconsin Public Utility Information 
Bureau. Most of the success of the 
exhibition is attributed to this con- 
centrated advertising program. The 
conduct of the Milwaukee open house 
show is described elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Mitten Management Makes Good 
Bank’s Losses 


Mitten Management, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been enabled to fulfill its 
promise to restore to depositors of the 
defunct Producers’ & Consumers’ Bank 
the full amount of their original de- 
posits. This fact is disclosed in a 
statement announcing that $175,612 is 
now credited to the individual accounts 
of 1,168 depositors of the former Pro- 
ducers’ & Consumers’ Bank, who ac- 


cepted the Mitten reorganization plan 
for straightening out the financial 
affairs of the bank. The losses of the 
Producers’ & Consumers’ depositors, 
the statement pointed out, have been 
made up, not out of the profits of the 
new Mitten bank, but by direct con- 
tribution of $175,612 from Mitten Man- 
agement funds. 

The statement made two other in- 
teresting announcements. One was that 


the Christmas issue of Service Talk 
would have something to say regarding 
the prospects of repayment to the Pro- 
ducers’ & Consumers’ stockholders “who 
went along with Mitten in the Mitten 
Men & Management Bank.” The other 
was that the Mitten Men & Management 
Bank & Trust Company, which suc- 
ceeded the Producers’ & Consumers’ 
Bank, will move into its new bank 
building on Jan. 1, 1927. 


Changes in New York Regulatory Plan 


New Public Service Department Is Created to Be Headed by Chairman of 
Present Public Service Commission—Will Take Over 
Public Service and Transit Commissions 


OBODY at Albany seems to know 

exactly what effect the reorgani- 
zation of the state government into 
eighteen departments or groups will 
have upon the administration of the 
two bodies now functioning under the 
provisions of the public service com- 
mission law. 

On Jan. 1, 1927, a complete change 
in the administrative structure of the 
government of New York State will go 
into effect under the provisions of what 
is known as the new “state departments 
law,” passed by the Legislature of 1926. 
Originally advocated by the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1915, this reform 
was successfully brought about as a 
part of the program of Governor Smith 
to increase efficiency in the operation 
of government. Under the provisions of 
such law, the Governor will have control 
over sixteen out of the eighteen groups 
of governmental machinery. 

The experts who drafted the struc- 
tural law to effectuate the reorganiza- 
tion scheme claim that after Jan. 1 the 
Public Service Commission and the 
Transit Commission will continue to 
function exactly as they have done in 
the past so far as the regulation of the 
affairs of public utilities is concerned, 
and that the only change will be in the 
physical description of the two bodies. 
A serious question arises as to whether, 
in an attempt to consolidate two quasi- 
judicial bodies under one head and at 
the same time preserve their individual 
entity, the effectiveness with which 
either or both bodies may function may 
not be impaired. 

The new law, which is included in 
Article 16 of the state departments law, 
says: 

There shall be in the state government 
a department of public service. The chair- 
man of the public service commission shall 
be the head of such department and when 
acting in such capacity shall be known as 
the chairman of the department of public 
service. . . . There shall be in the de- 
partment of public service a division to be 


known as the state division and a division 
to be known as the metropolitan division. 


The new law then provides that 


The head of the state division shall be a 
public service commission, to consist of five 


commissioners, who shall be appointed by 
the Governor, etc. A commissioner to be 
designated as chairman in his appointment 
as such commissioner shall be chairman of 
the commission until his term as commis- 
sioner expires. 

The head of the metropolitan 
shall be a transit commission, to consist 
of three commissioners, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for terms 
of nine years each. A commissioner desig- 
nated by the Governor shall, during his 
term of office, be the chairman of the com- 
mission. 


It is provided in the law that 


The state division, by the public service 
commission and commissioners, shall have, 
exercise and perform the jurisdiction, super- 
vision, functions, powers and duties of the 
public service commission and commission- 
ers, as prescribed by law when this article 
takes effect. } 

The metropolitan division, by the transit 
commission and commissioners, shall have, 
exercise and perform the jurisdiction, su- 
pervision, functions, powers and duties of 
the transit commission and commissioners, 
as provided by law when this article takes 
effect. 


This much of the new law is entirely 
plain. The next section, however, states: 


The head of the department (Department 
of Public Service) shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer thereof (chairman of the Public 
Service Commission). The appointment or 
removal of all officers, clerks, inspectors, ex- 
perts and employees of the department or 
of any division thereof, and all contracts 
for special service, shall be subject to his 
approval. The organization of the existing 
office of the public service commission is 
continued as the organization of the state 
division, and the organization of the exist- 
ing office of the transit commission is con- 
tinued as the organization of the metro- 
politan division, except as provided by this 
article or otherwise by law. 

Read literally, this apparently means 
that the chairman of the Department of 
Public Service, who is the head of the 
state division in relation to the regula- 
tion of utility corporations, will have 
the power to hire, discharge, fix the 
compensation of the employees and 
must approve all of the payrolls and 
other vouchers calling for the expendi- 
ture of money of both the state division 
and the metropolitan division. 

He has nothing to say about the per- 
sonnel of the membership of the metro- 
politan division, neither does he have 
any voice in their acts in relation to 
the regulation of utility corporations. 

The metropolitan division; that is, 


division 
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the Transit Commission, is supported, 
in so far as the payment of its em- 
ployees is concerned, by funds appro- 
priated by the city of New York, so 
that under the provisions of the new 
law, if its literal conception be correct, 
the head of the state division, also the 
head of the two divisions combined, 
will be approving the payment of 
moneys out of funds belonging to the 
city of New York, as well as the sal- 
aries of the commissioners of the metro- 
politan division, an extremely weird 
legal situation. 


More Moves CONTEMPLATED 


Governor Smith in a letter addressed 
to Hon. Walter W. Westall, chairman 
of the State Reorganization Commis- 
sion, pointed out on Dec. 20 certain 
apparent defects in the reorganization 
plan which becomes effective Jan. 1, 
and has proposed certain legislative 
changes. In reference to the Public 
Service Commission and the Transit 
Commission, the Governor has this to 
say: 


In my detailed recommendations you will 
note that I recommend that these two com- 
missions be combined as contemplated by 
the constitution and that the head of the 
department be a single public service com- 
mission. If this is not done and the 
anomalous arrangement in the present state 
departments law remains, then the func- 
tions of the two divisions of the depart- 
ment which are semi-judicial in nature and 
their decisions in such matters should not 
be subject to the approval of the chairman 
of the department. 

I believe that the structure for the de- 
partment of public service set up by the 
state departments law is unconstitutional, 
unwise and wholly contrary to sound, ad- 
ministrative practice. Under the present 
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law the department consists of two. prac- 
tically independent divisions, but in order 
to have a nominal head of the department 
so as to conform to the letter of the con- 
stitution, it is provided that the chairman 
of one of the divisions shall for purposes 
of controlling appointments and salaries be 
the head of the department. This is no 
real department head and the arrangement 
can only lead to friction and trouble within 
a department whose real functions are 
regulative and judicial. There should be 
one Public Service Commission at the head 
of the Department of Public Service and 
this Publie Service Commission should have 
charge of all of the functions given to the 
state division and to the metropolitan divi- 
sion in the present law. The chairman of 
the Public Service Commission should carry 
out the administrative policies determined 
by the commission. 

By reason of an imminent vacancy in the 
Public Service Commission the time is now 
opportune for the consolidation of the so- 
ealled metropolitan division and the state 
division into one commission consisting of 
seven members, leaving the present incum- 
bents and existing terms just as they are, 
and providing that the state division chair- 
man shall be the chairman of the commis- 
sion. I therefore recommend to you that 
you consolidate the two divisions, abolish 
the position which is about to become 
vacant and that you leave the internal or- 
ganization of the department to be worked 
out by the commission. 

With reference to the public service and 
public works departments, I strongly rec- 
ommend that you define more clearly and 
logically the relative functions of these de- 
partments as to grade crossing elimina- 
tions. I believe that outside of New York 
City these eliminations should be initiated 
and all engineering plans and supervision 
not intrusted to the railroads should be in 
charge of the Public Works Department. 
The Public Service Commission, on _ the 
other hand should order all eliminations, 
The present situation is confusing. There 
is bound to be duplication of work, and the 
responsibility is scattered and lost. 


The reorganization commission is at 
work redrafting present statutes to 
conform with the reorganized scheme 
of government. 


Seattle Decides to Borrow 


City Will Take $135,000 from Light Department to Tide Railway Over— 
Superintendent Henderson Asks for Public Co-operation— 
Explains Savings by Purchase of 80 New Cars 


N ORDINANCE providing for a 

loan of $135,000 from the light de- 
partment to the municipal railway de- 
partment, at Seattle, Wash., a measure 
designed to tide the railway over its 
present financial difficulty, has been 
passed by the Council and signed by 
Mayor Bertha K. Landes. The meas- 
ure becomes effective within 30 days, 
but it faces the prospect of a test suit 
in court by a committee of fourteen 
taxpayers, headed by S. B. Asia, who 
have at all times protested the invasion 
of the general fund and who have criti- 
cised the Council’s policy of borrowing 
money from one fund for the aid of 
another. They declare there is no 
statute authorizing the Council to make 
these loans. 

E. L. Blaine, chairman of the finance 
committee, declares the city has saved 
about $30,000 a year by using the idle 
fund of one uti'ity to assist another 
utility. He points out that the fact 
that the city is barred by law from 
loaning the proceeds of bonds voted by 
the people does not prohibit it from 
loaning from one utility to another. He 
points out that by making use of an 
idle utility fund it becomes unnecessary 
to borrow money at 5 or 6 per cent. 

In the meantime, Mayor Bertha K. 
Landes has submitted to the Stone & 
Webster officials in Seattle a request 


for a revision of the municipal railway 
purchase contract that would extend 
the time on the purchase bonds and 
thus reduce the annual payments on 
the contract. The proposal was laid 
before A. W. Leonard president of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
and Judge James B. Howe, Western 
attorney for the Stone & Webster inter- 
ests. Mr. Leonard advised Mayor 
Landes that he would recommend an 
extension of time on the bonds, pro- 
vided it could be done without affecting 
the priority of the claim of the bonds. 
In this connection, Mayor Landes 
said that “there has never been as 
much reason for optimism as there is 
today” in railway affairs. She declares 
that this optimism should exist because 
of the reduction in operating expenses 
which will be effective on Jan. 1, with 
an estimated saving of $300,000 a year. 
With this in view, she deprecated any 
action on the part of citizens to involve 
the railway in litigation and urged the 
co-operation of all taxpayers in fur- 
thering the affairs of the lines. 
Another possible solution of the rail- 
way prob’em under consideration in 
the City Council is a plan to ask the 
taxpaxers, if necessary, to pass a gen- 
eral fund bond issue which would place 
the railway on its feet. The plan thus 
far is in only the most tentative state 
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and is meeting some opposition in the 
Council. Councilman W. T. Campbell 
suggested the plan, pointing out that 
the city could issue as much as $1,500,- 
000 in bonds, which would put the rail- 
ways over the peak, he declares. 

The City Council of Seattle has ac- 
cepted the proffered services of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company to have one of its engi- 
neers conduct a survey of the munici- 
pal railway. 

D. W. Henderson, general superin- 
tendent of the railway, recently issued 
a statement in which he said: 


There has been so much misrepresenta- 
tion and distortion of the facts concerning 
our street railway system and in particular 
concerning the purchase of the new cars, 
that I believe the public is entitled to an 
unbiased statement of the facts. 


TRYING TO Pay Dest In 20 Ypars 


We are attempting to pay the entire 
cost of our system out of its income in 
twenty years, something which no _ pri- 
vately-owned road has ever been able to 
do. In addition we are paying 5 per cent 
interest on the amount outstanding, and 
are charged with 4.2 per cent depreciation. 
In the last six years we have spent $1,- 
736,744 for converting two-man ears into 
one-man cars and for new trackwork, both 
of which items are really capital invest- 
ments. The sum total of these charges 
amounts to 16.2 per cent on the original 
investment, which no privately owned line 
could or would be permitted to earn. 

No accurate or impartial statement has 
been presented to the public concerning the 
savings to be effected by the purchase of 
the new cars. Everyone, from the Mayor 
down, who has taken the trouble to con- 
sider the facts and figures, has become 
thoroughly convinced of the reality of the 
savings that can be realized by the pur-_ 
chase of the new equipment. If the people 
of the city will analyze these figures with 
the same impartiality that they employ in 
their own affairs, I am certain that they 
also will be convinced. 

It is significant that modernization of 
equipment has, in absolutely every case 
throughout the United States, been the so- 
lution of the railway problem, and has in- 
variably resulted in putting street- railway 
properties on a paying basis. 

Statistics have been gathered by the 
American WHlectric Railway Association, 
comparing twenty representative roads 
throughout the country which have modern- 
ized their equipment with twenty very 
similar roads which have not done so. The 
roads involved range all the way from 
those of large cities like Boston and Pitts- 
burgh down through those of cities of the 
same class as Seattle, such as Providence 
and Houston, to the smaller lines in cities 
of only a few thousand population. They 
include strictly metropolitan systems, sub- 
urban and interurban systems and combi- 
nations of the two. The figures, therefore, 
represent a fair cross-section of the Ameri- 
can street railway industry as a whole. 


Quotes “JOURNAL” As His AUTHORITY 


The detailed statistics can be found in 
the Sept. 25, 1926, issue of the Euecrric 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, page 495, which is the 
technical trade paper of the American elec- 
tric railway industry. The comparison 
shows an average saving -of 9.65 cents a 
car-mile. The 80 new cars will be run an 
average of 130 miles a day for an average 
of 350 days a year, or a total of 3,640,000 
car-miles. If we apply this figure of 9.65 
cents a car-mile the gross saving to be ex- 
pected is $351,260. 

I have made a detailed analysis of 
actual Seattle operating conditions. This 
shows that due to the very heavy and old 
equipment which we are now using, and the 
satisfactory rate of wages paid to our men, 
a much larger saving is to be foreseen. 
The yearly totals are as follows: 


Mechanical department .......... $114,840 
Track maintenance 28,815 


One-man operation \b.cuede. cease 261,632 
TOtall ai. aitnrais staverghal gen opener eats $405,287 


The interest charge on the new equip- 
ment will be 6 per cent and the deprecia- 
tion rate fixed by the state 4.2 per cent. 
The total purchase price of the new cars 
is $1,420,000, so that deducting 10.2 per 
cent of this sum, or $144,840, from the 
gross saving, there remains a net saving 
of $260,447. 
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It has been stated that the rerouting 
plan will eliminate 60 cars and that conse- 
quently there will be no use for the 80 
new cars. The rerouting plan probably 
will not save this number of cars, but even 
assuming that it will, it is nevertheless true 
that we now are operating 170 old type 
two-man cars, and it would be economy to 
place all these old cars in reserve for 
rush-hour operation and purchase this num- 
ber of new light-weight cars. 


STORAGE AND TRACKAGE AMPLE 


No outlay whatever for additional stor- 
age tracks or shelter will be required, as 
the existing carhouses and storage tracks 
are sufficient to take care of eighty addi- 
tional cars. 

What our street car system needs more 
than any other one thing is the loyal co- 
operation and good will of the business 
men and citizens of the city. Our street 
car system is vitally important to the wel- 
fare of the city and deserves the support 
of all of our public-spirited citizens. It is 
certain that obstructionists and pessimists 
cannot help us. They can only hamper the 
efforts of those who are trying to do some- 
ad for the transportation system of the 
city, 


Indiana Commission Under Fire 


Foes of the Indiana Public Service 
‘Commission are preparing for the com- 
ing session of the Legislature, which 
convenes in January. A bill already 


-is*being drafted which will abolish the 


commission, if it is passed. Samuel 
Lewis Shank, twice Mayor of* In- 
dianapolis and probably the most 
popular politician in the city, has come 
out flatfootedly against the commission. 
He is making addresses at every op- 
portunity urging the people to compel 
their legislators to pass a bill such as 
has been suggested. 


Fairmont Company Explains How 
Employee Loans Are Floated 


The rules under which the Mononga- 
hela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va., is prepared to 
make loans to its employees were ex- 
plained in a recent issue of Courtesy 
and Service, the official publication of 
the company. Owing to the fact that 
a mistaken idea was circulated that the 
company loaned money for various pur- 
poses, and because many employees 
have asked for details, the company, 
through a resolution of the board of 
directors, has made it plain that loans 
can be made only in case of sickness or 
.death in the family of an employee or 
in other extreme emergencies. The 
plan of the company is to authorize 
loans with an aggregate limit of $5,000, 
with the understanding that no loans 
shall be in excess of 20 per cent of the 
yearly salary of the employee. 

Loans are to be repaid in monthly in- 
stallments within a period of one year, 
with interest of 6 per cent per annum 
on the unpaid balance. An employee 
must make written application to the 
head of his department, supplying proof 
that the funds are needed for purposes 
allowable by the company. When the 
head of the department is satisfied that 
the request is bona fide he forwards it 
to the department of public relations, 
and it goes thence to the treasury de- 
partment. In case of request for a 
loan for an emergency other than sick- 
ness or death a written request goes 
first to the head of the department and 
thence to a committee of three officials, 
who make recommendations to the 
president of the company, who passes 


-on it finally. 


Kiwanians Reminded of the Value 
of their Railway 


Certain promoters of the public wel- 
fare in Scranton, Pa., believe that if 
trolleys instead of automobiles were 
used by business men the parking prob- 
lem in the city would be greatly alle- 
viated. One of these is Otto Conrad 
of the Conrad Motor Car Company. 
He has presented to the Kiwanis Club 
of Scranton 150 trolley tokens and has 
suggested that business men in Kiwanis 
start the movement for using the trol- 
leys. He further suggested that Ki- 
wanians might view their city some 
evening by taking a trolley ride. To 
the latter suggestion Jilson J. Coleman, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Scranton Railway, replied that he 
would be glad to provide a special car 
for the purpose. 

In his letter to the president of the 
Kiwanis Club Mr. Conrad takes occa- 
sion to praise the work of Mr. Cole- 
man, who recently purchased new cars 
“just in order that more people could 
ride.” 


Beaumont Motormen Win 
Accident Pennant 


Keen interest was aroused in a con- 
test held by the motormen of the 
Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, and other properties re- 
cently in an effort to cut down the 
number of accidents. The city was 
divided up into eight sections, each sec- 
tion representing a team in the “Texas” 
League. The plan, then, was to see 
which team could have the highest 
percentage for a given length of time. 
A pennant was the prize. 

The team representing “Beaumont” 
completed the season without any black 
marks against it. This aggregation, 


No Wonder It Ran! 


Ever since prohibition the Cincin- 
nati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora trac- 
tion line has been a daily violator of 
the prohibition laws—and it didn't 
know it until yesterday. 

A bottle of liquor, good, old-fash- 
ioned liquor that makes the mouth 
water, tumbled out of a compart- 
ment under a window of a car that 
workmen were remodeling. The 
bottle could have been put there 
only when the car was built—and it 
had been in service on that line for 
26 years. 

For 26 years, then, it was said, 
the liquor had been reposing in 
the window compartment, securely 
sealed from discovery. There’s no 
telling how many passengers had it 
within elbow reach, so to speak. 

Robert Lyons, North Bend, a trac- 
“tion conductor, who traveled around 
the world with the navy years ago, 
and who modestly admits he’s had 
experience with the taste of liquor 
in various parts of the world, 
sampled the contents just before 
starting home. 

“Boy, it’s there,” he said. That’s 
all there was. There wasn’t any 


more.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


representing about 25 motormen, has 
been officially crowned champion. “Fort 
Worth” was a close second. In many 
cases the mere bumping of an auto 
fender would cost a “game,” so extreme 
care was taken in all operations. 


“L” Improvement Work in 
Chicago Progressing 


Work on the platform extensions on 
the Douglas Park, Logan Square and 
Humboldt divisions of the west side 
lines of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company is about 80 per cent com- 
pleted. Eight-car trains are now being 
operated in the rush hours on all the 
other lines and longer trains will be 
run on the three branches named as 
soon as the platforms are ready to ac- 
commodate them. 

Work is now proceeding on the mov- 
ing of columns on Wabash Avenue at 
cross street intersections. Thirteen of 
these supporting columns have to be 
moved to the edge of the curb, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement with the 
city. Four foundations at Jackson, 
four at Monroe, and three at Washing- 
ton Street are already completed. Two 
at Van Buren and Wabash are nearly 
complete. It is expected that the steel 
work will be in place around Jan. 1. 
The cost of this work on Wabash 
Avenue will be about $125,000. It was 
necessary to sink the foundations to 
hawt pan, 63 ft. below the sidewalk 
evel. 


Casualties Fewer in 
Westchester 


Westchester County, N. Y., reports 
fifteen dead and 155 injured in automo- 
bile accidents during October, 1926, as 
against sixteen and 180 for a similar 
month the year previous. Barron Col- 
lier, chairman of the Public Safety Bu- 
reau, believes the decrease reflects the 
results of the safety campaign being 
waged there. He scores, however, the 
record of one person killed every two 
days and five seriously injured each 
day, and suggests that people drive as 
they would before the accusatory ap- 
pearance of a policeman so that many 
lives might be spared and much suffer- 
ing and misery avoided. 

Reference to “Aunty J. Walker” and 
the safety campaign in Westchester 
was made in the ELectTrRic RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of Nov. 27, page 983. 


John A. Beeler to Appraise 
Louisville Property 


The appointment of the Beeler Or- 
ganization, New York City, as apprais- 
ers of the properties of the Louisville 
Railway, Louisville, Ky., was announced 
recently by Mayor Arthur A. Will. The 
appointment is subject to the approval 
of the General Council. 

The appointment was mandatory 
under the new ordinance passed last 
August for the Louisville Railway. 
That measure specifies that the prop- 
erty in use and useful for public serv- 
ice will be the basis for the rate of fare. 
Under the contract with the organiza- 
tion, work will commence within thirty 
days and will be completed within six 
months. The railway will pay the costs 
of the appraisal. 
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Five-Cent Fare Zones in Tacoma 


According to an agreement between 
the City Council and the Tacoma Rail- 
way & Power Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., the railway lines on Dec. 20 
were to begin operation on the zone 
basis, with a central 5-cent fare zone. 
Tokens will remain at the same price 
as now and will be good for a ride 
either in the outside zone or through 
both zones, with universal transfer 
privileges. For token riders the new 
system will mean no change except 
that the pay-as-you-leave system of 
fare collection will apply to all lines 
on outbound trips, whereas it was in 
effect only on the Sixth Avenue and 
Point Defiance lines. 

The idea back of the zone system is 
to increase the amount of short, down- 
town and close-in district riding by 
establishing a cheap fare. Cash fares 
in the outside zone or for riding 
through both zones, with universal 
transfer privileges, will be 10 cents 
under the new plan; this is an increase 
of 2 cents. The increase will affect only 
10 per cent of the riders living in the 
outside zone, it is reported by the 
Tacoma company. Mayor M. G. Ten- 
nent pointed out the publicity value of 
the system, in that any stranger riding 
from a depot to uptown points would 
pay only 5 cents, and thereafter think of 
Tacoma as a 5-cent fare city. The 5- 
cent fare will carry no transfer priv- 
ilege and the zone system will cover a 
period of 60 days. 

The six months trial period under 
which the company has been operating 
expires Jan. 1, but under the new 
agreement will be extended to cover 
the zone test. Under the test agree- 
ment the company had the right to de- 
mand higher fares for the past three 
months, but has withheld such demand 
in the interests of a friendly settle- 
ment. Manager Richard T. Sullivan of 
the company estimates that a gain of 
$68,184 might be expected under the 
zone system, but it is pointed out that 
this falls far short of the yearly deficit 
of $195,000 which the company claims 
it would suffer during 1917 if the pres- 
ent fares were maintained. 


Wages Advanced in Baltimore 


The United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md., has granted 
an increase in pay of 1 cent an 
hour to all motormen, conductors, shop 
employees and the members of the force 
of the engineering department and to 
train dispatchers. The change will 
become effective on Jan. 1. In addition 
to this l-cent increase, the company 
also has agreed to another increase of 
1 cent during 1928. 

The agreement was in the nature of 
a compromise. The United Railways 
Association asked for an increase of 
3 cents an hour, to take effect on Jan. 
1. Representatives of the association 
and of the company were in confer- 
ence for several hours before the plan 
of increase agreed upon was worked 
out. Members of the association were 
shown by the United officials that an 
increase of 3 cents could not be granted 
without an increase in fare. 

President Emmons said that it was 
the company’s aim to continue the 


.in fares. 
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present 73-cent fare, but with operat- 
ing costs increasing constantly on 
account of traffic congestion it became 
more and more difficult to do this and 
give good service. : 

Following the agreement, Mr. Smith, 
the president of the association of em- 
ployees, and George Wolf, chairman of 
the wage committee, issued a statement 
as follows: 

The men of the United Railways whom 
we represent want an increase in wages of 
3 cents an hour, but we realize that in the 
company’s present earning condition no 
such increase in wages is possible unless 
there is an increase in fares. 

We do not desire to subject Baltimore car 
riders to an increase in fares at this time, 
since we feel that Baltimore’s favorable 
position as a city of low living cost and 
hence as a desirable city for the growth 
of industry and business is largely due to 
its reasonable rate of fare. 

The change will make the minimum 
wage 49 cents and the maximum wage 
54 cents in 1928, with 59 cents for one- 
man car operators. 

The increase will add about $150,000 
to the payroll during 1927 and double 
that amount in 1928. 


Buffalo Employees Get Pay Boost 


Thomas E. Mitten, president of Mit- 
ten Management, announced at a recent 
meeting of the International Railway 
Co-operative Association that the basic 
wage rate of employees of the Inter- 
national Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., would 
be increased for the year 1927 by 23 
cents an hour. This increase is in rec- 
ognition of the splendid co-operation of 
the employees through whose efforts 
accidents have been reduced 15 per cent 
in the last two years. 


St. Louis Franchise Negotiations 
to Be Resumed 


Resumption of the negotiations be- 
tween officials of the St. Louis Public 
Service Company, St. Louis, Mo., and 
the city authorities relative to a new 
blanket franchise for the United Rail- 
ways probably will be resumed during 
January. In the meantime it is ex- 
pected the Missouri Public Service 
Commission will pass on the application 
of Receiver Rolla Wells for an increase 
The Public Service Com- 
pany seeks to be permitted to earn 7 
per cent under a service-at-cost fran- 
chise. In the face of the recent 
United States Supreme Court decision 
Mayor Miller has not retreated from 
his position favoring a 6 per cent re- 
turn. He says he will explain his views 
to the public. 


Survey in San Francisco Started 


San Francisco, Cal., city officials have 
started a survey with the end in view 
of acquiring the Market Street Railway 
and consolidating it with the Municipal 
Railway system. The Board of Super- 
visors’ resolution calling for the sur- 
vey was referred to in the ELEcTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Dec. 18, 
page 1108. Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 
and City Engineer M. M. O’Shaugh- 
nessey were excluded from membership 
on the joint committee. The first of the 
Market Street Railway franchises, 
mentioned in the resolution, will ex- 
pire in 1929. 
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Committee Reports on 
Rochester’s Subway Railroad 


That the city-owned subway in the 
bed of the abandoned Erie Canal at 
Rochester, N. Y., be operated by the 
New York State Railways under a 
service-at-cost contract was the recom- 
mendation made by the Mayor’s com- 
mittee on subway operation in its 
report to Mayor Martin B. O’Neil. The 
report is the result of a two years 
study by the committee which was 
named by the late Mayor Clarence D. 
Van Zandt, Mayor O’Neil’s predecessor. 

The report suggests a three-year 
trial under a contract similar to the 
one by which the railway operates its 
bus and trolley system in the city, to 
be under the supervision of Charles R. 
Barnes, railway commissioner. 

Under the plan submitted, the five 
steam railroads using the city railroad 
would have individual leases for inter- 
changing freight cars over the line, 
but the motive power for the operation 
would be supplied by the New York 
State Railways. No terms other than 
that the passenger fare over the new 
railroad be 8 cents, the same as on tlfe 
city lines, were suggested. 

Under the proposed plan, if at any 
time returns from operation exceed 
$100,000, the surplus is to be divided 
equally between the city and the gen- 
eral fare determining fund set up by 
the service-at-cost contract. At no time 
is the city to lose title to the property 
and at the end of three years a new 
plan can be tried out if the one sug- 
gested is not successful. 

The line is nearly completed and it is 
expected that it will be in operation 
in the spring. The subway bisects the 
heart of the city and is designed to 
relieve traffic congestion by taking over 
interurban lines now on the surface 
and also to help industry by provid- 
ing manufacturing plants with better 
switching facilities, in co-operation 
with the steam railroads. The subway 
is more than 8 miles long and for a 
mile in the downtown section is covered 
by an overhead street. 

In making the report the committee 
stated that public service demanded the 
operation of the line be placed in ex- 
perienced- hands and that diversion of ~ 
interurban or city trolleys would com- 
plicate any plan for operation by a 
city-owned or independent company. 
It was pointed out that the New York 
State Railways had the equipment, the 
experience and other essentials for 
carrying out the transportation pro- 
gram. It is generally believed that 
the New York State Railways will 
operate the railroad. o 

The Rochester Bureau of Municipal 
Research supported the report after an 
exhaustive study of municipal railroads 
in the United States. Stephen B. Story, 
director of the bureau, stated that the 
bureau’s survey disclosed no project 
like the one attempted in Rochester. 
Mr. Story recommended an amendment 
to the service-at-cost contract to 
protect further the city’s interests and 
asked that the contract be amended be- 
fore a single car were actually put in 
operation. 

The railway lines in Rochester have 
been operated for the past five years 
under the service-at-cost contract. 


city fare. 
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Dissension Over Fare 
Increase 


Amsterdam Demands Return to Five- 
Cent Rate Following New Schedule 
Approved by Commission 


The Common Council of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., made formal demand of the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road for a return to the 5-cent fare on 
the West Main Street branch, effective 
on Jan. 15. The demand is based on 
terms contained in a franchise granted 
several years ago for the establishment 
of the West Main Street division, which 
stipulates a 5-cent fare “from and to 
any part of the branch within the cor- 
porate limits of the city.”” A few years 
ago the Common Council waived this 
fare clause so that the company might 
increase the rate to a uniform 8-cent 
This uniform city fare was 
recently declared obsolete by Public 
Service Commissioner Van Voorhees 
when company officials appeared before 
him at Albany and asked for a 10-cent 
fare. Their request was granted. 
Amsterdam was the only city affected 
by the ruling which opposed the in- 
crease. In the resolution a provision 
was included that notice of the Coun- 
cil’s action be forwarded to the Public 
Service Commission. 

The Public Service Commission ap- 
proved a new schedule of passenger 
fares on Nov. 12 to be charged by the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road on the electrically operated por- 
tions of the system.. The commission 
found that the present maximum fares 
were insufficient to yield a reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered 
and that they do not yield a reasonable 
average return on the property used 
in public service. 

In the commission’s order, the fares 
fixed are as follows: 


One-way interurban rate between Glovers- 
ville and Fonda and intermediate points 
and between Gloversville and Schenectady 
and intermediate points, now fixed at ap- 
proximately 3 cents a mile, with a minimum 
fare of 6 cents, may be increased, but not 
to exceed 34 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of 8 cents. Round-trip tickets may be 
increased in the same proportion. 

Fifty-four-trip commutation rates and 
46-trip school rates on the interurban lines 
from Gloversville to Schenectady, inclusive, 
between Amsterdam and Hagaman and 
between stations on the Fonda Division 
from Gloversville to Fonda, inclusive, may 
be increased, but not to exceed 25 per cent 
in advance of the rates now being charged. 

Twenty-four-trip commutation rates be- 
tween Gloversville and Fonda and between 
Johnstown and Fonda may be increased, 
but not to exceed 25 per cent. 

In all cases where local fares of 8 cents 
are now being charged the rate shall not 
exceed 10 cents. This rate is effective in 
the cities of Amsterdam, Johnstown and 
Gloversville. In all cases where 12-cent 
fares are being charged the rate shall not 
exceed 15 cents. 

For school ticket books it shall not exceed 
a rate of $5.30. 

In place of four-strip tickets, for which a 
charge of 30 cents is now made, and 
twenty-trip coupon books, for which a 
charge of $1.50 is now made, good in all 
cities and villages where the local 8-cent 
fare now applies, three-ride strips may be 
issued at a rate not to exceed 25 cents. 
Between Gloversville and Johnstown and 
between Amsterdam and Hagaman, where 
the regular single trip fare is now 12 cents, 
eight-trip tickets may be issued not to 
exceed $1. 


In the decision of the commission it 
was shown that $66,982 was available 
for return on the property investment 
for the year 1925; this constituted a 
return of less than 2 per cent upon its 


cost. This amount is the surplus after 
deducting from operating revenues the 
operating expenses, including taxes, 
and without including in operating ex- 
penses the additional yearly charge of 
38 per cent for depreciation allowed in 
a former case involving the rate of the 
company. 

The commission also rescinded its 


order under date of Sept. 1, 1926, ap- 
proving a declaration of abandonment 
of its Vrooman Street line in the city 
of Amsterdam. This order was based 
under existing rates of fare. The com- 
mission stated it is now of the opin- 
ion that the Vrooman Street line 
should be operated for a reasonable 
period of time under the new fare rate. 


Street Traffic Survey of Chicago Completed 


Report Based on Year’s Study of Traffic Conditions in Streets— 
Revised Traffic Regulations Recommended 


ASED on studies of traffic condi- 

tions in Chicago, made during the 
course of the last twelve months, the 
Metropolitan Street Traffic Survey pre- 
sents a complete and highly informatory 
symposium on this most baffling of prob- 
lems. At best, according to the report, 
the difficulties, bad as they are at 
present, are only beginning. With the 
growth of the city and the increased 
saturation of automobiles the number 
of vehicles in Chicago will probably in- 
crease from 350,000 at present to nearly 
900,000 by 1950. Most of this is due to 
a growth in population, but partly to 
the increased saturation, which at pres- 
ent is 8.9 persons per car, and is esti- 
mated will be five persons per car 
in 1950. 

Performance of street cars, as 
gleaned from the report, is one of the 
strongest testimonials for this type of 
mass transportation that can be found. 
Nearly a million rides into and out of 


the central business district are made 


every day between the hours of 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. on vehicles using the surface 
of the streets. Nearly 60 per cent 
of this traffic is in surface cars, 
which contribute only 8.4 per cent of 
the vehicles entering or leaving this 
district. Private automobiles, on the 
other hand, provide transportation for 
33 per cent of the riders, but by using 
nearly 90 per cent of the vehicles. Ac- 
cidents are also an important factor, 
but the street cars and elevated to- 
gether cause only 5.4 per cent of the 
accidents in the city at large, while 
the automobiles cause 94 per cent. 

Buses are of almost negligible value. 
As shown by the report, they provide 
transportation for only 9 per cent of 
the daily riders in and out of down- 
town Chicago. They constitute 1.8 per 
cent of the vehicles and produce only 
0.7 per cent of the accidents. 

Interterminal movement of l.c.l. freight 
is considered one of the most important 
factors in street congestion. 

During March, 1926, 69,508,959 lb. of 
freight were moved in 13,806 loads over 
the streets of Chicago in purely inter- 
terminal transfer. In addition to this 
16,283,879 lb. of freight in 1,803 loads 
moved between the docks of two boat 
lines and the freight terminals that are 
dotted around the edges of the central 
business districts. Many of these loads 
pass over the congested streets of the 
Loop. 

.The report and recommendations are 
contained in a printed volume of 292 
pages, replete with tables, diagrams 
and views taken to illustrate the traffic 
situations discussed. The report proper 
is presented in thirteen chapters in 


Part I and the recommendations in two 
chapters of Part II. Among the latter 
it is recommended that a street traffic 
commission be formed and a traffic en- 
gineering division, attached to the Bu- 
reau of Streets, functioning under the 
Department of Public Works. A reor- 
ganization of the traffic division of the 
Police Department is given in detail. 
Firmer and more systematic enforce- 
ment of traffic laws is considered essen- 
tial, and many suggestions are made 
for traffic signs and signals to guide the’ 
motorists in the right use of the city 
streets. 

The report is directed to the Mayor 
and City Council of Chicago and was 
made by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce at the invitation of the Coun- 
cil given in November, 1925. The re- 
port was signed by William R. Dawes, 
president of the association, and Elmer 
T. Stevens, chairman of the street traf- 
fic committee of the Commerce Asso- 
ciation. Doctor Miller McClintock, di- 
rector of the Albert Russell Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research at 
Harvard University, was engaged to 
direct the studies and prepare the 
report. 


New Office Quarters of 
Brooklyn Railroads 


The Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has leased 
six floors of the new Wittemann Build- 
ing, or a total of 60,000 ft. of space, 
for a long term of years at an aggre- 
gate rental of approximately $2,500,- 
000. The Brooklyn City Railroad has 
leased an entire floor containing 10,000 
ft., at an aggregate rental of about 
$400,000 for the 20-year period. 

The new building is a 35-story struc- 
ture now in course of construction at 
De Kalb and Flatbush Avenues on the 
Flatbush Avenue extension. The pres- 
ent structures occupied by the railways 
as their office headquarters were owned 
by the Brooklyn City Railroad, but were 
recently sold by it. They are in the 
so-called financial district of Brooklyn, 
in which there has been a phenomenal 
rise in realty values in recent years. 
The building soon to be occupied by 
the railways for office purposes is 
equally as accessible from Manhattan 
as was the old one, and is in a new 
center of activity close to the business 
section of the borough. 

The B.-M. T. will occupy the eleventh 
to sixteenth floors inclusive: of the new 
building and the Brooklyn City the 
tenth floor. Occupancy by them will 
date from April 1, 1928. 
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Electrification Report on Reading 
Expected Soon 


Engineers who have been working 
out plans for the electrification of some 
of the lines of the Reading Company 
at Philadelphia are expected to have 
their report completed early next year. 
Before the survey is submitted, officials 
at the Reading Terminal anticipate, the 
preliminary plans for replacing steam 
with electricity will be completed cov- 
ering the electrification of approxi- 
mately 40 miles of line on the Chest- 
nut Hill, Bethlehem and New York 
branches of the Reading system. 

About a year ago the directors au- 
thorized the management to engage 
engineers to make a complete survey 
of the electrification project, but thus 
far no funds have been appropriated 
to carry out the operation. 

The new service will be installed on 
the New York branch to Trevose, Pa., 
a distance of 20 miles from the Read- 
ing Terminal at Twelfth and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia. The company 
now operates 35 suburban trains daily 
to and from Trevose and 21 on Sundays. 

From Jenkintown to Lansdale will 
add about 13% miles more to be elec- 
trified on the Bethlehem branch. 

The electrification of the Chestnut 
Hill branch will embrace about 54 
miles additional. 

That section of the Reading system 
between the terminal at Twelfth and 
Market Streets and Jenkintown is in- 
cluded in the 20 miles of electrified 
line extending on the New York branch 
to Trevose. This includes the line 
from Wayne Junction to Jenkintown. 

It is said that power will be pur- 
chased from the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 


Where the Token Goes in 
St. Louis 


The United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
has. placed a large electrically illumi- 
nated and operated signboard on its 
property at Grand Boulevard and Park 
Avenue, to show the car riders passing 
that point “Where Your Token Goes.” 
The board shows a young lady who 
deposits her token in payment of fare 
into the fare box of a car. As the 
token falls into the box a number of 
electric lines shoot from the token to 
various items listed on one side of the 
board, showing how the token is di- 
vided. It reveals, among other things, 
that 3.5 cents, or exactly half of the 
token, goes for wages, and another 1.5 
cents for supplies. 


Rochester Interurban Safety 
Contest On 


An accident prevention contest will 
start between the trainmen on the 
Rochester & Eastern division and those 
on the Rochester & Sodus Bay division 
of the New York State Railways on 
Jan. 1. Each month the division operat- 
ing the most car-miles an accident will 
be declared the winner and the head 
of that division will be awarded a ban- 
ner reading “Safety Division.” The 
number of points charged for various 
kinds of accidents, and other rules, will 
be the same as in the contest of the 
city lines. 


An interurban motorman on the 
Rochester lines operating an entire 
year (2,700 hours) without an accident 
point charged against him will receive 
a $2,000 insurance policy paying $20 a 
week for sickness and accident dis- 
ability. Interurban conductors will re- 
ceive $1,000 in insurance and $10 a 
week for sickness and accident dis- 
ability, the same as city conductors. 
The state appoints a committee for 
three months, consisting of one motor- 
man and one conductor from each in- 
terurban line, who will meet each 
month in the office of the superintend- 
ent of the interurban division to make 
safety suggestions and review acci- 
dents of the previous month. 


2,000-Mile Air Service Suggested 
byaban. T. 


An offer to operate a 2,000-mile air 
service, passenger and freight, between 
New York and Atlanta, and Chicago 
and New Orleans, with the government 
co-operating, was made on Dec. 7 to 
Secretary Hoover and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral New by Mitten Management, Inc., 
operator of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit system, Philadelphia, Pa. Both 
federal department heads have com- 
mended the air line which the company 
established and maintained between this 
city and Washington for passengers 
and mail during the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition period, and the transit com- 
pany has made it plain that it would 
undertake a more comprehensive sery- 
ice next spring if government support 
be assured. 

In its five months operation the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit air service 
carried 3,595 passengers. In his offer 
Mr. Mitten stated that the company 
was satisfied that transportation of 
passengers and merchandise was not 
only necessary to the success of com- 
mercial aviation, but that the revenue 
derived from such operation would 
equal approximately 50 per cent of 
total costs. The remaining 50 per cent 
the company hoped to secure through 
air mail by commitment of cities 
through which the company operated 
to use air mail to the extent necessary 
to assure quantity required. 


Free Rides in Seattle 
Prove Success 


The Seattle Municipal Railway, 
Seattle, Wash., which on two days, 
Nov. 26 and 27, carried shoppers down- 
town free for one-hour to start the 
Christmas shopping season, did a busi- 
ness unprecedented in its history. On 
Friday, from 9:30 to 10:30, the free 
hour, R. E. Furse reports the line 
carried 25,000 people. Fifty additional 
cars were operated and the passengers 
were carried expeditiously and without 
mishap. The railway, it is estimated, 
gained about $4,000 in revenue during 
the two days from fares paid by the 
shoppers on their homeward bound 
trip. D. W. Henderson, superintendent, 
believes these shoppers will make fre- 
quent use of the cars during the holiday 
buying season. Downtown stores re- 
port the largest volume of business dur- 
ing any two days in November history. 


More Men to Share in 
Los Angeles Awards 


The merit and bonus system of the 
Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., 
is to be continued for 1927 under a new 
plan by which a larger number of men 
will participate in special awards. The 
main provisions follow: 

The management sets aside $5 a2 
month for each man engaged in pas- 
senger car service six months or more 
and who performs satisfactory service, 
this bonus to be paid on Dee. 15 to 
those remaining in active service on 
Nov. 30, 1927. 

Work in passenger service shall be 
construed as meaning the operation of 
passenger cars as motormen, conduc- 
tors or safety operators. 

No bonus will be paid men on sick 
leave, leave of absence, or working in 
other departments. Deduction from 
bonus will be made for all lost time in 
each calendar month in excess of five 
full or ten half days. 

For the fiscal year 1927 special 
awards of two classes will be allowed. 

First Class—To all men in active 
passenger service who have not lost 
more than 60 days time, holidays ex- 
cepted, and who have a clear courtesy 
and accident record, and who have re- 
ceived no demerits, will be awarded $40: 
in cash. 

Second Class——To- all men in active 
passenger service who have not lost 
more than 60 days time, holidays ex- 
cepted, and who have a clear courtesy 
and accident record, and who have not 
been demerited more than three times, 
there being no repetitions under any 
one classification, and who have re- 
ceived no demerits for infractions of 
rules under classifications printed in 
caps on list of causes for demerits, will 
be awarded $20 in cash. 

Where it is found necessary to 
assess demerits against a man who 
has been previously demerited for the 
same offense during the past or pres- 
ent bonus year, the penalty will be 
from 25 demerits to removal from the 
service. Demerits will be assessed on 
recommendation of division superin- 
tendents, supervisors, instructors, safety 
men and others in authority. Deduc- 
tion from bonus will be made at the 
rate of 25 cents for each five demerits 
assessed (five demerits equal 1 per 
cent) regardless of the efficiency rating 
shown on record. 

When a man’s efficiency rating drops 
to 75 per cent or below, he is subject 
to automatic dismissal from service. 
However, dismissal from service for 
certain offenses may be made regard- 
less of efficiency rating. 

Ten credits will be allowed each 
month for clear courtesy record, and 
ten credits for clear accident record. 

No credits or demerits will be given 
during the first 90 days in service, and 
no bonus will be allowed for the first 
six months in service. 

Demerits will be canceled only in 
case of an error in the report or ex- 
tenuating circumstances, which must 
be explained to the satisfaction of the 
supervisor of merit system. 

Appeals from dismissal must be made 
within three days. Appeals from de- 
merits assessed must be made within 
30 days. 
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One-Man Cars Win in Atlanta 


The use of one-man cars in Atlanta, 
Ga., by the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company was upheld by the State Pub- 
lic Service Commission at a hearing 
conducted on Dec. 15. A petition ask- 
ing that the company be restrained 
from operating one-man cars on two 
city lines—the South Pryor Street line 
and the River line, running between the 
city hall and the Chattahoochee River, 
—was presented to the Public Service 
Commission by R. O. Rivers and others 
representing residents in the sections 
served by the two lines. There are 
now more than 60 one-man cars in 
operation by the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company in Atlanta. 


Utah Company Given Hearing 


The case of the Salt Lake & Utah 
Railroad, Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
is seeking to retain its right to partici- 
pate in westbound transcontinental 
rates and to secure the right to par- 
ticipate in eastbound transcontinental 
rates, was heard on Dec. 11 before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. H. 
I.. Moore, receiver for the compaity, 
made the principal argument for the 
carrier. A few years ago the commis- 
sion permitted the Salt Lake & Utah to 
participate in westbound transconti- 
nental rates, but a year later the order 
was reversed and the right of partici- 
pation denied on protest of the Union 
Pacific and other carriers. The Salt 
Lake & Utah Railroad applied for a 
rehearing and the argument on Dec. 
11 was in support of that application. 
Mr. Moore filed an extensively signed 
petition from shippers along the line 
of his road asking that it be accorded 
the privilege of participating in trans- 
continental rates eastbound and west- 
bound and stating that denial of this 
privilege would work substantial hard- 
ship on them. If the last order of the 
commission should stand, all transit 
privileges would be denied, as well as 
the privilege of diverting traffic in 
transit. If the Salt Lake & Utah were 
allowed to participate in such privileges 
its financial condition would be im- 
proved, it is said. 


Winter Ride-Selling Ideas 
at Levis 


The Levis Tramways, Levis, Canada, 
whose success in various fare changes 
was mentioned in an article on “La 
Passe Hebdomadaire” in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Dec. 11, 
page 1047, has lately added several 
winter ride-selling ideas under the di- 
rection of H. E. Weyman, general 
manager. : 

One innovation is an open-air skat- 
ing rink at the old carhouse property 
on a hill. This is the first full-size 
rink ever constructed on the South 
Shore (opposite Quebec). It is well 
illuminated and has suitable accommo- 
dation for ladies and gentlemen. A 
popular added feature is a hockey 
team, which draws good crowds on 
Sunday afternoons and has induced the 
formation of other teams on the South 
Shore. Another feature for stimulat- 
ing rides in winter has been the erec- 
tion of a toboggan slide by the local 
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snowshoe club at a location of some 
advantage to the trolley. 

Revenue for the pre-winter period 
July-November, 1926, shows an ad- 
vance of 5 per cent over a similar por- 
tion of 1925, the increases coming in 
cash and weekly pass revenues. In 
this connection it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that the graph 
in the Dee. 11 article entitled “weekly 
passenger revenue only” should have 
ready “weekly pass revenue only.” 


Inquiry Into P.R.T. Service 


An investigation of transit facilities 
in Philadelphia, Pa., is to begin shortly. 
This statement emanated from the 
Public Service Commission, which met 
in executive session in Harrisburg on 
Dec. 20. The state body will review 
car riders’ complaints against alleged 
curtailment of service by the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company and pro- 
tests against that company’s operating 
policies, which were brought to the 
attention of the Governor recently and 
upon which he ordered an inquiry. 


Holyoke Makes New Contract 
for Power 


The Holyoke Street Railway, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has contracted to take 
power for the operation of its railway 
system from the Holyoke Water Power 
Company. The change went into effect 
on Dec. 5 and the power was generated 
at the No. 2 plant, which furnishes 
2,000 hp. It is estimated the Holyoke 


Water Power Company will supply 


500,000 kw.-hr. per month. 


> 
~ News Notes 


Headquarters Changed.—The Con- 
necticut Company has decided to re- 
move its headquarters at Manchester, 
Conn., and combine it with operations 
at Hartford. Formerly runs to Rock- 
ville, Stafford Springs and other points 
had their headquarters at Manchester. 
These and also the Hartford-Manchester 
run will operate out of Hartford. This 
means that all rolling stock will be 
housed at Hartford and the old carhouse 
at Manchester will be sold. 


Wages Increased.—F our hundred and 
fifty trainmen, employed by the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana, Ander- 
son, Ind., are receiving pay under an 
increase in hourly wages recently 
granted. A flat raise of 2 cents an 
hour was granted. The new scale for 
city trainmen is 32 to 39 cents an hour. 
The new scale for interurban trainmen 
ranges from 41 to 46 cents an hour, 
based on the length of service. 

Would Operate Over Extensions.— 
The Fresno Traction Company, Fresno, 
Cal., has applied to the Railroad Com- 
mission for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to operate over 
McKenzie Avenue and Fresno Avenue 
extensions of its line. These extensions 
were constructed under a franchise is- 
sued Dec. 21, 1922. 

Retires After Fifty-seven Years.— 
Brayton D. Sweet recently retired as 
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superintendent of the Mount Pleasant 
division of the United Electric Rail- 
ways, Providence, R. I., after serving 
the company for 57 years. Mr. Sweet. 
is 73 years old and has been enrolled 
on the pension list. When invited re- 
cently to drop around to the carhouse: 
a radio set was presented to him. 


Trolley Guide in Washington.—With 
the co-operation of the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company and the 
Washington Rapid Transit Company, 
the Capital Traction Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has printed a new issue 
of the trolley guide. The guide was. 
designed primarily to assist visitors 
to the capital in finding their way to 
points of interest. It contains much 
valuable information for local resi- 
dents, particularly those not entirely 
familiar with all the transportation 
lines of the city. It contains a map in 
red showing all the local transportation 
lines, street railways, the bus lines of 
the Washington Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the feeder bus lines of the two 
street railways and the route of the 
Chevy Chase Coach line. 

P.R.T. Gets Radio Privilege.—A reso- 
lution giving the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, Philadelphia, Pa., ex- 
clusive use of the Camden municipal 
broadcasting station for one hour on 
alternate Mondays for six months be- 
ginning Jan. 3 was passed on Dec. 16 
by the City Commission of Camden. 
While it is understood by the commis- 
sion that the station will be used by 
the company mainly in sending out 
entertainment programs, no restriction 
was made in the broadcasting of other 
matter. 


$8,035 in Accident Bonus.—The Mem- 
phis Street Railway, Memphis, Tenn., 
will distribute among its crews $8,035, 
being extra pay earned by the men in 
reducing the cost of accidents for the 
past three months. The savings effected. 
during November were $2,056. This 
sum added to the savings effected dur-- 
ing September and October makes for 
the three months the total above. 


New Directory in Baltimore. — The: 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, has just issued a railway 
directory of the city as a help to all car 
riders. This has been sent out without. 
charge with an attractive Christmas 
and New Year card inclosed. The pub-- 
lic also has been invited to request 
copies of the directory. The directory 
includes a large map showing the route: 
of every line operated by the company. 
Legends also show the terminals of the 
lines, Blue Bus lines, auxiliary bus. 
lines, trackless trolley lines and short 
line routes. The routes of all the lines 
also are given in the directory. Other 
information of value to the car rider 
consists of the routes of all-night cars, 
a schedule of the first and last cars on 
weekdays, the routes of the buses and 
trackless trolleys. 


New Arrangements for Supplying 
Current.—The Kewanee Public Service 
Company, Kewanee, IIl., may dismantle 
the old Wethersfield power house, which 
furnished current for the railway, and 
rent the property. Ten old cars are to 
be junked as the company will retain 
only the newer equipment. Current 
will be supplied through a hook-up with 
the interurban power line. 
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~ Recent Bus Developments 


Would Stop Competitive Bus 
Operation in Louisville 


James P. Barnes, president of the 
Louisville Railway, Louisville, Ky., and 
Churchill Humphrey, general counsel, 
are seeking to block the proposed bus 
endeavors of the People’s Transit 
Company, which plans to operate buses 
in Louisville in competition with the 
railway. Threats of legal action were 
sent to Robert L. Page, attorney for 
the People’s Transit Company. Mr. 
Barnes’ letter reads as follows: 

The Louisville Railway has seen your 
announcement that you propose ‘to operate 
buses in competition with street cars on 
Broadway, Market Street and other streets. 

Before seeing you invest your capital in 
the prosecution of an enterprise of this 
kind I want to call your attention to the 
fact that such operation is a violation of 
the franchise rights of the Louisville 
Railway. 

I also wish to advise you that in order to 
protect its franchise rights the Louisville 


Railway is prepared to, and will, invoke 
the full remedy afforded a property owner 
by the laws of the land. 

start was promised with the new 


service on Dee. 15, but institution of the 
service has been postponed. 


Straps in New Jersey 
Public Service Buses 


An order for hand straps for about 
375 of its new gas-electric buses has 
been placed by the Public Service 
Transportation Company, Newark, N.J. 
These buses are already equipped with 
hand rails in front of the longitudinal 
seats on either side, but it is believed 
the hand straps attached to the hand 
rails will be an added convenience to 
passengers, especially in rush hours. 

It is planned to install twelve hand 
straps in each bus, six on either side. 
The work of equipping the buses with 
these straps will be started as soon as 
the first consignment of the straps 
arrives. 


Bus Substitution Opposed 


Whether the United Railways shall 
be allowed to substitute bus service for 
railway service in Portland, Ore., on a 
line from 23d and Washington Streets 
to Mount Calvary Cemetery is under 
discussion. The matter was referred 
to the City Council by W. F. Turner, 
president of the United Railways and 
the Portland, Spokane & Seattle Rail- 
way. The Council, in turn, has placed 
the matter in the hands of Commis- 
sioner Mann. 

The railway line affected starts at 
the end of the King’s Heights line to 
the cemetery. The Mount Calvary line 
was built at about the same time as 
the King’s Heights line and was con- 
nected with the lines of the Portland 
Electric Power Company and operated 
by that company. W. H. Lines, vice- 
president of the Portland Electric 
Power Company, stated that the aban- 
donment of the Mount Calvary line 
would have no immediate effect on 
either the Kings Heights line or the 
Arlington Heights line, not owned by 


the P.E.P. company but operated at a 
loss. 

H. M. Easterly, attorney for prop- 
erty owners who object to the removal 
of the tracks, stated that the United 
Railways, essentially a steam carrier, 
was obligated to continue the service as 
part of the price it agreed to pay for 
the use of street ends adjacent to the 
water-front, and that people had estab- 
lished their homes in the district under 
the impression that electric railway 
service was assured. 


Transfers Bus Rights. — The Union 
Traction Company has been granted 
permission by the California Railroad 
Commission to transfer to the Aute 
Transit Company the operative right of 
the former for a bus service between 
Santa, Cruz and Capitola and Santa 
Cruz and Twin Lakes and intermediate 
points. The purchaser is authorized to 
operate the same under the conditions 
now maintaining. 


Want Bus Line.—People in the Farm- 
ington Avenue section of Bristol, Conn., 
have petitioned the Bristol & Plain- 
ville Electric Company to establish a 
bus line to cover their section of the 
city. This section is growing rapidly 
and many residences are under con- 
struction at this time and new. sub- 
divisions are being planned for spring 
expansion. The Bristol & Plainville 
Electric Company has surveyed subur- 
ban sections and found that so many 
house owners owned cars it would be 
unprofitable to open new lines. How- 
ever, the section referred to is more 
densely populated now. 


Bus Service to Open Soon.—Seven of 
the thirteen motor coaches which are 
to be operated in Nashville, Tenn., by 
the Tennessee Transportation Com- 
pany are expected to arrive from Chi- 
cago shortly. The five routes they 
will serve have been approved by the 
City Council. The coaches, represent- 
ing an investment of $120,000, are of 
the street car type and equipped with 
every modern device. Each seats 29 pas- 
sengers. The service to be operated is 
supplemental to and will be co-ordinated 
with the railway service of the Nash- 
ville Railway & Light Company. The 
coach lines extend principally into the 
rapidly growing suburban districts 
which are not afforded transportation 
facilities at the present time. 


Allowed to Discontinue Bus Service. 
—The Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Elec- 
tric Company, Aurora, IIl., has been au- 
thorized to discontinue its bus service 
between Aurora and Yorkville, mark- 
ing the withdrawal of the utilities com- 
pany from the down-river territory. 
The commission has granted the Can- 
non Ball Coach line a permit to cover 
that route. The interurban line was 
abandoned in 1924 and tracks and all 
equipment removed, after the line had 
been showing a deficit for several years. 
The bus line, which competed with the 
Cannon Ball, although the latter was 
restricted from serving the Aurora- 


Yorkville territory, but included terri- 
tory beyond those points, also failed to 
support itself. 


Allowed to Provide Bus Service.—The 
Willapa Electric Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash., has been granted permission by. 
the Department of Public Works to 
provide motor passenger service be- 
tween Raymond and-South Bend. 


Bus Permit Granted.—A certificate 
has been granted by the Railroad Com- 
mission to the Los Angeles Railway 
Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal., to oper- 
ate coach service for the transportation 
of passengers between Los Angeles and 
Culver City. 


No Opposition to Bus Petition.—The 
Public Service Commission on Dec. 13 
heard the application of the Eastern 
New York Transportation Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Eastern New York 
Utilities Company, for a certificate for 
the operation of a bus line in the city 
of Hudson and town of Greenport and 
for permission to issue capital stock 
and sell the same to the Eastern New 
York Utilities Company. The purpose 
of the petition is to secure commission 
approval for the substitution of bus 
for railway service in the city of Hud- 
son. No opposition was voiced. 


Buys Bus Line.—Edgar L. Shepard- 
son, president of the Templeton-Gardner 
Street Railway, Templeton, Mass., 
has announced the purchase of the 
Gardner to Winchendon bus line from 
the Flanagan Bus Company. Two mod- 
ern buses are included in the deal, 
which it is expected -will be approved 
by Selectmen of Winchendon, Baldwins- 
ville and the City Council of Gardner. 


Bus Extension Serves Rapidly Grow- 
ing Section—The San Diego Electric 
Railway, San Diego, Cal., has extended 
its bus service on the El Cajon Avenue 
line from Euclid Avenue to 56th Street 
at Redland Gardens. Although the rail- 
way felt that the bus line at this time 
would not entirely pay its total ex- 
penses, it believed that that section of 
the city was rapidly growing and that 
continual growth would bring about in 
time a profitable return. The through 
service to Redland Gardens is operated 
on a 40-minute headway. The exten- 
sion from Euclid Avenue to Redland 
Gardens is covered by an additional 5- 
cent fare zone. However, the $1 school 
pass is honored to the end of the line 
for students in that vicinity. 


Will Fight for Bus Service.—The 
Key System Transit Company, Oak- 
land, Cal., desires to substitute bus 
service for railway service on San Pablo 
Avenue between MacDonald Avenue 
and Alvarado Park, in Richmond, Cal. 
The City Council received a letter re- 
cently from George H. Harris, general 
manager of the company, asking the 
Council to reconsider its resolution of 
Nov. 9, when the railway was urged 
to double track the Alvarado Park line 
and make a complete loop connecting 
with the 23d Street line at San Pablo. 
Mr. Harris declared that a railway was 
dangerous to passengers boarding and 
leaving cars; that the large capital 
outlay in new rails and street paving 
was not justified; that the car line was 
operated at a loss, and, further, that 
bus service would be adequate for the 
district. 
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Ogden Property Passes to 
New Hands 


Control of the Utah-Idaho Central 
Railroad, Ogden, Utah, passed to new 
owners on Dec. 14. The line was pur- 
chased on Nov. 5 at a receivers’ sale 
by a committee of bondholders for 
$1,500,100. Acting under an order 
made by Judge Johnson of the United 
States District Court, P. H. Mulcahey, 
receiver and former general manager 
of the company, made the sale. 

The present Utah-Idaho Railroad is 
an outgrowth of the joining of the 
street railway systems of Ogden and 
Logan. The consolidation was made 
in 1914 when the company was build- 
ing the present line, which extends 
from Ogden to Preston, Idaho. When 
the company was formed it was known 
‘as the Ogden, Logan & Idaho Rail- 
road. Early in 1919 the name-swas 
changed to the Utah-Idaho Central 
Railroad. Reference to the boldholders’ 
taking over the Utah property was 
made in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, issue of Nov. 20, 1926, page 948. 

Commenting on the purchase the 
Salt Lake Tribune says that it is 
understood Mr. Singleton represents 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company of New York, 
the same concern which is behind the 
Missouri Pacific. The Missouri Pacific 
is half owner of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, which gives it a close 
connection with Salt Lake and an out- 
let over the Western Pacific to Cali- 
fornia. With the purchase of the 
Utah-Idaho Central and the expected 
extension of that line, it would provide, 
the Tribune says, not only a competing 
line into Idaho, but perhaps the north- 
west as well. 


Small Illinois Proverties Would 
Abandon Service 


The Murphysboro & Southern Illi- 
nois Railway, which operates between 
Murphysboro and Carbondale, IIll., a 
distance of 8 miles, applied recently to 
the Il'inois Commerce Commission for 
permission to discontinue service and 
did so on Dec. 13 on its line between 
Murphysboro and Carbondale. 

The Murphysboro Electric Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Company, operat- 
ing in Murphysboro for 2 miles, has 
also asked for permission to quit the 
railway business, pointing out that it 
has not operated passenger cars since 
March 18, 1925, and that its freight 
business does not meet expenses. 


Chicago City Protective 
Committee Appointed 


M. A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, and John W. 
Esmond, vice-president of E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, have been elected members of 
the committee representing holders of 
Chicago City Railway first mortgage 5s 
and Calumet & South Chicago Railway 
first mortgage 5s. Mr. Traylor also 


\ 


was elected acting chairman. Mr. 
Traylor is known nationally as a banker 
and corporation executive. He was re- 
cently elected a director of the General 
Electric Company. 


Control of New York City 
Line Passes 


Representatives of Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company Are Elected to Board 
of Surface Line 


Improvement of the equipment of the 
New York Railways, New York City, 
operating about 70 miles of under- 
ground conduit railway, mostly in the 
Borough of Manhattan, is promised by 
John D. Hertz, chairman of its board of 
directors, in announcement of the policy 
of the new board elected as the result 
of the acquisition of control of the 
company by the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company. 

Mr. Hertz said: 

It is our idea to make electric surface 
transportation in New York the best pos- 
sible. This will involve an immense ex- 
penditure of money, even though the com- 
pany is not earning a fair return on its 
present investment. 

But, firm in the faith that we shall have 
the full co-operation of the public, we are 
about to begin an extensive program of 
improvements. 

One of the first things to be done will be 
to array our equipment, so to speak, in a 
new suit of clothes and to keep the cars 
at_all times fresh and clean. 

We have the full co-operation of our 
employees, and a committee appointed for 
this purpose by the New York Railways 
Brotherhood has made suggestions to im- 
prove traffic conditions, which will be 
brought to the attention of the authorities. 

Should motor coaches be required as the 
facility best adapted to the ends in view, 
the company stands ready to introduce 
them. In this the company has the ad- 
vantage of connection with the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Company, the mother company 
of all city motor coach operation. 

In a word, we aim to give the kind of 
transportation which will serve the public 
best and give the city of New York a 
pride in its existence. This is modern 
transportation. 


Mr. Hertz announced the full board 
of directors of the New York Railways, 
the election of himself and seven other 
Chicago men having been made known 
previously. The Chicago members of 
the board are, in addition to Mr. Hertz: 
Edward N. D’Ancona, Albert Ettlinger, 
Leonard S. Florsheim, Albert D. Las- 
ker, Charles A. McCulloch, Stuyvesant 
Peabody and John A. Ritchie. - 

Other new members of the board are 
John C. Jay, Robert Lehman, Grayson 
M-P Murphy, Charles H. Sabin, Elmer 
Schlisenger, David A. Schulte, Fred- 
erick Strauss, Edmond E. Wose and 
Frederic T. Wood. 

Members of the old board who were 
re-elected are Harry Bronner, J. P. 
Cotton, George B. Gibbons, Samuel L. 
Martin, H. J. Sheeran and Willis D. 
Wood. Five members of the old board 
resigned, Haley Fiske, Henry V. Poor, 
Boykin Wright, J. J. Heffernan and 
W. G. Strait. 

The New York Railways, with the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company, is an 
applicant for a bus franchise for Man- 
hattan. 
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Depreciation Credit Systems 
Made Uniform in Washington 


The Capital Traction Company, 
Washington, D. C., has been ordered 
by the Public Utilities Commission to 
change its system of accruing deprecia- 
tion so that it will conform to the 
method tentatively adopted in the com- 
mission’s valuation order of 1919. The 
order was issued as a result of a confer- 
ence with officials of the company. 

In 1919, when the commission laid 
down a rule for depreciation, various 
terms of obsolescence were fixed for 
the respective items of the equipment 
of the railways, which resulted in a 
bookkeeping charge roughly averaging 
2.52 per cent of the total value. The 
same year, and again in 1920, the Capi- 
tal Traction Company increased its de- 
preciation reserve so that it finally 
became about 3 percent. The Washing- 
ton Railway & Electric Company made 
no change in its system of accounting 
for depreciation so that the commis- 
sion’s order makes the method of ac- 
cruing depreciation uniform. 


Passenger Figures at Madison 


Figures filed with the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin by the Madison 
Railways, show that for the first ten 
months of the year the company car- 
ried 325,158 railway passengers com- 
pared with 325,665 for the similar 
period in 1925. However, 32,100 motor 
coach passengers were carried up to 
the first of November this year, com- 
pared with only 11,537 during the 
corresponding months last year. 

The report on October business re- 
veals that while the number of street 
car passengers fell off as compared 
with the 1920-1924 four-year average, 
the total of street car and motor coach 
passengers carried in October, 1926, was 
531,105 as against 528,388 in October, 
1925, an increase of 2,717. Other fig- 
ures on the Madison Railways business 
for October, 1926, follows: 

Total railway passengers, October, 
1926, 479,473; railway passengers for 
the four-year average, 1920-1924 (av- 
erage), 572,565; gross railway and 
motor coach revenue, October, 1926, 
$36,295; gross railway and motor coach 
revenue, October, 1925, $36,077, an in- 
crease of $218. 


Unification of Lines in Hannibal 


Controlling interest in the Hannibal 
Railway & Electric Company, Hanni- 
bal, Mo., has been purchased by stock- 
holders of the Hannibal Transportation 
Company, operating the city bus com- 
pany. The properties will be unified 
on Jan. 1 with an interchange of trans- 
fer and transportation facilities. Un- 
der the new ownership officers of the 
Hannibal Railway & Electric Company 
are: Frank T. Hodgdon, president; 
Carl D. Sultzman, vice-president; Dan 
H. Hafner,-Jr., secretary, and S. O. 
Oserhout, treasurer. Clair Mainland 
remains as general manager of the 
company. Carl D. Sultzman is presi- 
dent of the Hannibal Transportation 
Company; Dan H. Hafner, Jr., secre- 
tary, and §S. O. Oserhout, treasurer. 
The electric railway recently sought 
permission to curtail service. 
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Lincoln Ready to Relinquish 
Railway Lines 


The Lincoln Water & Light Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Ill., has notified the City 
Council that within six months it will 
relinquish operation of the railway, 
originally a municipal project. After 
the city failed to operate the lines at 
a profit, they were taken over by the 
Lincoln Water & Light Company with 
provision that either could cancel the 
contract on six-months notice. A few 
months trial convinced the utility that 
the lines could not be made to pay. 


Orders Abandonment of 
Kite Route 


Judge J. Foster Symes, in the federal 
district court at Denver Col., Dec. 10, 
instructed W. H. Edmunds, receiver of 
the Denver & Interurban Railroad 
(Kite Route), operating between Den- 
ver and Boulder, to cease operation of 
the railroad. The court’s order was 
the result of the suit brought by the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
trustee, representing the holders of 
$1,250,000 in bonds, on which interest 
is in default, and the further proof 
that so far this year the road has been 
operated at a loss of $57,000, with a 
cumulative loss of $75,000 during the 
past five years. 

The date for cessation has not been 
announced. The owner, the Colorado 
& Southern Railroad, is operating its 
steam trains daily as well as a bus 
line between Denver and Boulder. 

In passing upon the contract between 
the electric line and the city of 
Boulder, the court said such contract 
did not bind the road to operate at 
a loss. Attorneys for the city of 


Conspectus of Indexes 


Boulder told the court that it had 
unlimited power to issue receiver’s 
certificates and should do so to keep 
the road in operation. The court an- 
swered that it did not so understand 
the law and that there was no visible 
means of the road improving its earn- 
ing power. The contract mentioned ex- 
pires in June, 1927. 


Will Seek Tax Reduction.—The city 
of Hutchinson, Kan., will not take over 
the Hutchinson Interurban Railway and 
operate it as a municipal utility al- 
though the company is about to be sold 
because of failure to pay back. taxes. 
The City Commission was considering 
taking over the railway and operating 
it, but finally decided to make an ap- 
peal to the State Tax Commission for 
the reduction of assessments. The sys- 
tem now is operating under a trustee 
for the bondholders. 


Railway Traffic to Be Rerouted.— 
Mayor Jermyn of Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently announced that the Scranton 
Railway had agreed to carry out its 
part of a rerouting program and had 
made provision in its 1927 budget for 
the work. The scheme is to be tried 
out for some time before any of the 
proposed abandoned tracks are re- 
moved. This rerouting of street car 
traffic in the central part of the city 
has' been suggested as an aid in elimi- 
nating much of the traffic congestion. 


Would Issue Common Shares.—For 
the purpose of reimbursing its treasury 
for money which it said it had spent out 
of its current income, the Interstate 
Public Service Company of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., an Insull utility, has asked the 
Indiana Public Service Commission for 
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authority to issue 8,370 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. It expects 
to derive $627,716 from the issue. The 
money was snent, the petition said, to 
make up deficiencies for refunding pur- 
poses for which a $7,384,900 refunding 
bond issue was approved by the com- 
mission on Dee. 7. 


Additional Issue Offered—aA_ syndi- 
cate headed by Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany is offering at 97 and interest, 
yielding about 5.20 per cent, an addi- 
tional issue of $7,500,000 Illinois Power 
& Light Corporation first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds. The series, 
known as “C,” 5 per cent thirty years, 
is dated Dec. 1, 1926, and is due Dec. 1, 
1956. 


Authorized to Sell Bonds.—The Key 
System Transit Company, Oakland, 
Cal., has been authorized by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission to issue 
and sell for cash on or before April 30, 
1927, at not less than 96 per cent of 
face value, plus accrued interest, $1,- 
500,000 of its series ‘““D” first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, due July 1, 1938, and 
to use $770,161 of the proceeds to reim- 
burse its treasury for exnenditures for 
additions and betterments. 


Substitutes One Line for Another.—- 
The Sacramento Northern Railway. 
Sacramento, Cal., has been authorized 
by the Railroad Commission to discon- 
tinue railway service and to abandon 
and remove its tracks and equipment on 
its Park Avenue, Sixteenth, Mulberry 
Streets branch and to substitute in 
place thereof an extension of its Six- 
teenth Street line to Twentieth Street. 


Track Abandonment Approved.—The 
abandonment of car tracks on Indiana 
Avenue in Toledo, Ohio, sought for 
several years, has been approved by the 
City Council at its meeting Dec. 6. 
Provision is made that the tracks must 
be removed before April 1, 1927. The 
line was one of those running into a 
territory which was considered to have 
adequate service from parallel routes. 


Would Abandon Interurban. — The 
Portland Electric Power Company has 
filed with the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Oregon a petition asking for 
permission to discontinue its interurban 
railway service between Montavilla and 
Troutdale by way of Ruby Junction. 
This division, the company claims, has 
been a money loser for years and shows 
a deficit of $34,074 for the first ten 
months of 1926. The steady decline in 
revenues in this territory is said by the 
Portland Electric Power Company to be 
directly attributable to bus and truck 
lines which have established service ou 
the route. The company is faced with 
the need for rehabilitating the road 
physically, and says the expenditures 
that would be necessary for this pur- 
pose are not warranted by prospective 
business. 

Increased Patronage Reported.—For 
the first time in weeks the report of 
the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway, Omaha, Neb., shows an in- 
crease. The last nine days in Novem- 
ber, as reported to the Nebraska Rail- 
way Commission, show a 2.16 per cent 
increase in the number of passengers 
carried over the corresponding period 
of 1925, the respective figures being 
1,428,400 in the year 1926 and 1,398, 106 
in the year 1925. 
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James H. McGraw Honored 


Tribute Paid to Him by Engineers, Industrialists, Educators, Business 
Associates and Others in Recognition of His Work for 
Technical and Business Journalism 


ORE than 1,000 representative 

men engaged in engineering, edu- 
cation, publishing and other callings 
attended a dinner at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Friday evening, Dec. 17, 
arranged as a tribute to James H. 
McGraw as a publisher, a leader of 
industry and a man. The immediate 
occasion was Mr. McGraw’s 66th birth- 
day anniversary, which coincided with 
the completion of more 
than 41 years of ac- 
tivity in the field of in- 
dustrial and_ technical 
publishing. In this 
period the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., of which he 
is president, has grown 
from small beginnings 
to its present magni- 
tude. 

John W. Lieb, vice- 
president New York 
Edison Company, was 
toastmaster. Before he 
called on the speakers 
chosen to represent 
various business and 
professional interests, 
Mr. Lieb sketched Mr. 
McGraw’s career 
briefly, dwelling for a 
minute on the compre- 
hensive nature of the 
McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, which, he pointed 
out, were not confined 
to the electrical field 
but covered nearly all 
branches of engineer- 
ing and the general in- 
terests of industry. 

Willits H. Sawyer, 
president of the Ameri- 
ean Electric Railway 


Association, was the 
first speaker. He told 
what Mr. McGraw’s 


counsel and leadership 
had meant to the elec- 
tric railway industry, 
recalling that the pub- 
lisher’s first journalis- 
tic venture had been in 
the street railway field 
40 years ago. This in- 
dustry, he said, in spite 
of temporary adversity, 
must and will go for- 
ward. The McGraw- 
Hill papers have 
pointed the road to constructive co- 
operation and co-ordination in the 
transportation field. He called the 
guest of the evening a “fountain of 
well-directed enthusiasm” and read a 
testimonial to him on behalf of the 
A.E.R.A., in substance as follows: 


The electric railway industry appreciates 
that as head of the largest industrial paper 
publishing house in the world James H. 
McGraw is an outstanding, commanding 
figure in the industrial life of this nation, 
but we of the electric railway industry re- 
gard him as signally our own. Practically 
since the first of our industry he has been 
a guilding influence and has given to us 


\ te 


largely and extensively of his wise and 
helpful leadership. His far-seeing vision, 
his unwavering confidence in our industry, 
his constructive policies have been the foun- 
dation stones upon which we have builded. 
No one among us has been more insistent 
that the changed condition of to-day_should 
be met by moderized equipment. At all 
times he has zealously urged us to sell 
worth-while, desirable service and freely 
to utilize frank, attractive publicity, espe- 
cially of late years when our industry has 
been pressed by seemingly insurmountable 


JamMEs H. McGraw 


difficulties. His confidence and his id- 
ance have been both a challenge and an 
inspiration. Over the period of the last <0 
years no other man affiliated with our in- 
dustry has been more of an inspiration or 
has contributed more to its upbuilding and 
progress. 


Gen. Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
who was called on to represent the 
manufacturing interests, refused, in a 
witty speech, to “catalog” Mr. McGraw, 
but referred to him as a “practical 
philosopher.” Idealism was one of the 
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foundation stones on which the publisher 
had built. General Tripp suggested 
that engineers were not sufficiently 
tolerant of the imaginative and roman- 
tic element in their calling. Had they 
grasped more fully the opportunities to 
interest the public in this aspect of 
their work, he thought that Governor 
Pinchot’s visualization of “‘giant power” 
and Professor Ripley’s attack on hold- 
ing companies might have lost much o* 
their popular appeal,- for the public 
would have had a sounder conception of 
superpower and would understand that 
the holding company is the only feasible 
instrument by which its advantages 
can be realized. The speaker suggested 
in a_ semi-humorous 
vein that Mr. McGraw 
start a new publication 
devoted to the sociology 
of business. 


Charles L. Edgar, 
president of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, 


spoke for the light and 
power industry. He 
dwelt on the relation 
between journalism and 
the industry; he praised 


the Electrical World 
for its unbiased and 
open-minded attitude 


toward all electric light 
and power problems. 
Mr. McGraw, the 
speaker said, had the 
faculty of making the 
busy leaders of the 
electric light and power 
industry contribute in 
their turn to the papers 
he publishes, drawing 
from these leaders 
their best thought. He 
was an outstanding ex- 
ample of the spirit of 
co-operation. 

A scholarly address 
was contributed 
by Dean Dexter S. 
Kimball of the College 
of Engineering at Cor- 
nell University, speak- 
ing for engineers. He 
emphasized the superior 
endurance of the writ- 
ten word as compared 
with that merely 
spoken, and associated 
Mr. McGraw and the 
publications of his com- 
pany with the spirit of 
engineering and_ sci- 
ence. For the first 
time in the world’s his- 
tory, Dean Kimball 
said, hope of universal 
well-being is held out to a great nation. 
The problems of production had been 
solved in the main; those of distribu- 
tion were not yet entirely worked out. 
In their solution and in the promotion 
of engineering knowledge, for which 
the people were now eager, and the 
development of the economic side of 
industry, the publications of Mr. Mc- 
Graw were taking a noteworthy part. 

Edward J. Mehren, vice-president 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and 
chairman of the editorial board of the 
company, spoke for Mr. McGraw’s asso- 
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ciates in business, dwelling on the prin- 
ciples that the publisher had set up to 
govern his technical, trade and indus- 
trial papers. These papers, he said. 
Mr. McGraw desired to be collectors 
and distributors of information, inter- 
preters of events and trends in their 
respective industries and promoters of 
sound thought and policy. Tmbued wit 
an intense spirit of service, Mr. Mc- 
Graw possessed faith illumined by 
vision, courage and perseverance. He 
insisted on a superior product, minute 
specialization, intimate contact with 
leaders in the field and intense appli- 
cation characterized by hard work and 
sacrifice. Mr. Mehren concluded with 
this tribute to his chief: 


His EFFORT TO BUILD AN INSTITUTION 


“That he might build an institution 
that could valiantly serve engineering 
and industry, that could help lead them 
to higher ideals and greater effective- 
ness, that could help solve their baffling 
problems, that could make them better 
agencies for engineers, owners, man- 
agers, employees and the general pub- 
lic, whom, in the last analysis, we all 
serve—such has been his ambition, such 
has been his very life.” 

Responding to the call of the toast- 
master, Mr. McGraw thanked his 
audience for the tribute paid him, but 
insisted that the leaders of industry 
who so honored him were themselves 
worthy of commendation, for without 
their co-operation his efforts would not 
have borne fruit. 

“It is beyond me adequately to ex- 
press my appreciation of this tribute,” 
said Mr. McGraw. 

“That there has been a certain ac- 
complishment your tribute forces me to 
admit. I wish that the accomplishment 
might have been larger and that the 
service rendered to you, your profes- 
sions and your industries might have 
been even more intimate and effectual. 
But whatever the accomplishment, — it 
would not have been possible without 
the ardent co-operation of two impor- 
tant groups: 

“The first of these consists of my 
own loyal and competent associates in 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
their subsidiary organizations. 

“The second group which has been 
essential to whatever accomplishment 
there has been is composed in their 
entirety of the professions and indus- 
tries which you represent. It has al- 
ways been my thought that our pub- 
lishing enterprises, both magazines and 
books, have been an intimate part of 
the professions and industries. 


His GRATITUDE TOWARD OTHERS 


“A great satisfaction that I take out 
of this evening’s meeting is that it 
gives me an unusual opvortunity to 
express in this public way my grati- 
tude to the engineers and industrialists 
of America for the parts they have 
played in making possible McGraw-Hiil 
magazines and McGraw-Hill books. 
Without you, our work could not have 
been done. Without you, our institu- 
tions could not have existed.. I thank 
you heartily for your help, and believ- 
ing, as I do, that our institutions can be 
of still larger service, I pray your co- 
operation for the future. 
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“We have never wanted to stand 
alone in any effort if other agencies 
could help, nor did it matter whether 
we or some one else originated the 
idea. Our part would be played as 
vigorously in the one case as in tne 
other. We have, therefore, co-operate 
with all agencies which have worked i1 
a forward-looking attitude for the ad- 
vancement of the engineering profes- 
sion and industry; we have co-operated 
with the engineering societies, national 
and local with trade and industrial 
associations of every kind; with gov- 
ernment agencies; with research bu- 
reaus.” 

Of his association with men in indus- 
try, Mr. McGraw said that the engi- 
neers and industrialists with whom he 
had worked had remade the physical 
conditions of the civilized world in 
these 40 years. “To work with you, and 
the thousands of your fellows whom 
you represent tonight, has been a 
source of constant inspiration,” he said. 
“To serve you, to help you in your de- 
velopments in engineering and industry 
has been an inestimable privilege.” 

In conclusion Mr. McGraw said: “For 
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the privilege of having served in this 
ministry I have you to thank, for your 
co-operation has made it possible. With 
all my heart I thank you for the privi- 
lege. With all my heart I thank you 
for your tribute this evening.” 

At the speakers’ table, besides the 
guest of honor, were Arthur Williams, 
chairman of the dinner committee; 
Charles L. Edgar, Thomas E. Murray, 
Walter R. Addicks, Gerard Swope, M. 8S. 
Sloan, W. W. Freeman, E. M. Herr, 
Frank W. Smith, Willits H. Sawyer, 
Edward J. Mehren, Dexter S. Kimball, 
Guy E. Trirn, Philip G. Gossler, Mar- 
tin J. Insull, William L. Ransom, H. M. 
Edwards, Robert Ridgway, George S. 
Davison, E. H. Rosenquest, Calvin W. 
Rice, Fred R. Low, John V. W. Reyn- 
ders, A. L. Salt, Philip Torchio, JaWaldo 
Smith, George F. Kunz, C. Stanley Mit- 
chell and Newcomb Carlton. 

Mr. Williams read a telegram from 
Thomas A. Edison, honorary chairman 
of the committee, expressing regret at 
his inability to be present, and similar 
telegrams from Judge E. H. Gary, Sec- 
retary Hoover, Secretary of War Davis, 
John Hays Hammond and others. 


Personal Items 


Changes in New Jersey Personnel 


Under a rearrangement of positions 
in the transportation division of Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J., Louis 
P. Baurhenn, now general superintend- 
ent, becomes director of personnel; 
Arthur T. Warner, now assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operation, 
becomes general manager in charge of 
traffic, and Martin Schreiber, now 
manager of the southern division of 
the transportation lines, becomes gen- 
eral manager in charge of plant of the 
entire system. All three are newly 
created positions and the three heads 
will report to M. R. Boylan, vice-presi- 
dent of the Public Service Railway and 
the Public Service Transportation Com- 
pany. 

George A. Rothery, chief assistant in 
the Camden offices, will succeed Mr. 
Schreiber as southern division man- 
ager,and Claude L. Sell, superintendent 
of employment at the same office, will 
become assistant manager. 

Mr. Warner entered the employ of 
the Public Service Railway June 27, 
1910, as a cadet engineer five days 
after he was graduated from Lafayette 
College as an electrical engineer. His 
first job was in the pits at the Newark 
car shops. He was made traffic engineer 
Jan. 1,1916. He became assistant to Mr. 
Boylan when the latter was made act- 
ing general manager in 1923. He is 
president of the public service section 
of the American Electric Railway 
Association. 

Mr. Schreiber was graduated from 
Ohio State University with the degree 
of mechanical and electrical engineer. 
His first street railway experience was 
with the Cleveland Electric Railway as 
an electrician. He was appointed man- 
ager of the southern division of the 
Public Service Railway on Sept. 1, 


1920. As chief engineer he was in 
charge of the construction of the Pub- 
lic Service Terminal building in 
Newark. 

Mr. Baurhenn began railway work 
with a New Orleans company. In 1900 he 
went to New Jersey to become general: 
shop foreman in charge of transporta- 
tion of the Bergen County Traction 
Company at Edgewater. When the New 
Jersey & Hudson River Railway & 
Ferry Company took over the Bergen 
County Company Mr. Baurhenn became 
superintendent and purchasing agent of 
the new company and continued after 
the Public Service took over the latter 
company in 1911. In August, 1918, he 
was made assistant general superin- 
tendent and on Dec. 1, 1923, general 
superintendent. 


New Personnel on 
Ogden Property 


M. E. Singleton is president of the 
Utah-Idaho Central Railroad, Ogden, 
Utah, which recently passed to new 
owners. Mr. Singleton is president of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis. 

A. B. Apperson is executive vice- 
president of the Ogden property. He 
is a railroad man and coal operator of 
Denver. Joseph Scowcroft is vice- 
president. ; 


Howell Ellis, secretary of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission since April, 
1925, has been appointed a member of 
the commission to succeed Samuel R. 
Artman, who was named by Governor 
Jackson to membership on the State 
Industrial Board. The appointment is 
for the unexpired term which ends next 
May. Before he joined the commis- 
sion Mr. Ellis covered statehouse news 
for the Indianapolis Star. 
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Pittsburgh Plan Operating 


Messrs. Loftis, Fink, McCarthy, Bull, Leschke and Williams 
in New Réles in Departmental Activities 


HE new form of railway super- 
vision, based upon a policy of mak- 
ing each executive assume entire re- 
sponsibility for his own departmental 
activities, is now functioning in the 
Pittsburgh Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Approval of this plan, which solidifies 
and systematizes the entire structure of 
the organization, was referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Nov. 6, 1926, page 866. 
In this new scheme, J. M. Loftis, 
veteran superintendent of transporta- 


J. M. Loftis 


tion, has been placed in charge of three 
distinct functions of street railway 
transportation, namely, traffic and 
schedule, car operation and trainmen’s 
instruction, with a superintendent ap- 
pointed to head each branch. A. J. 
Fink, formerly assistant to the general 
manager, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of traffic and schedules, with 
the responsibility of keeping the street 
cars moving and seeing that the service 
is carried through. Frank W. McCarthy, 
who was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation, has been 
placed in charge of car operation, with 
the additional task of supervising the 
activities of the men at the carhouses. 


F. W. McCarthy 


Another, so far unchosen, will be 
made superintendent of trainmen’s in- 
struction and will have charge of train- 
ing along lines of proper handling of 
cars, safety and courtesy. 

W. T. Rossell, in announcing the re- 
organization of the transportation de- 
partment, also announced a reorganiza- 
tion and simplification along similar 
lines in the mechanical department. 
Hitherto, in this department, the duties 
were handled through assistants, but 
under the present plan one man will 
definitely have charge of each branch, 
with closer supervision and increased 
responsibility. 

Direction of both carhouse and shop 
equipment has been placed in the hands 
of Richard S. Bull, who was formerly 
shops superintendent, while all track, 
right-of-way, buildings and _ other 
structures will come under the charge 
of Oscar Williams, with the title of 
superintendent of way and structures. 
A. H. Leschke, formerly -maintenance 
engineer, is now operating engineer, 
with jurisdiction over both transporta- 
tion and maintenance, and M. W. Cooke, 
formerly chief of current control, has 
been appointed superintendent of power 
and inclines. 

It is believed that with this new 
method of grouping all of the duties 
of the departments and allocating them 
under one head a closer supervision, 
with a consequent greater efficiency, 
will result. Brief biographical facts of 
the new incumbents follow: 


CAREERS OF NEW INCUMBENTS 
REVIEWED 


J. M. Loftis, in charge of transporta- 
tion, started on his railway career in 
Wheeling, W. Va., in 1888. In October, 
1889, he went to Pittsburgh with the 
Citizens Traction Company, one of the 
underlying companies of the Pittsburgh 
Railways, and served in the capacities 
of track repairman, power house re- 
pairman, watchman, gripman on the 
cable road, dispatcher, inspector, divi- 
sion superintendent and superintendent 
of transportation. 

He was born in Randolph County, 


R. S. Bull 


West Virginia, and attended public 
schools there. As a boy he worked in 
the lumber woods and later in the steel 
mills. 

A. J. Fink, who will report to Mr. 
Loftis, went to Pittsburgh in 1920 to 
become associated with Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who at that time was consulting engi- 
neer for the Philadelphia Company 
working on the reorganization of the 
Pittsburgh Railways. After the re- 
organization of the railways in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, Mr. Fink was appointed 
assistant to general manager, in which 
capacity he served until November, 
1926, when he was appointed to his 
present position of superintendent of 
traffic and schedules. 


Mr. Fink was born in Cincinnati, 


A. J. Fink 


Ohio, and was educated in the Cincin- 
nati schools. In 1905 he entered the 
service of the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, being employed in the operating 
department until the early part of 1920. 

F. W. McCarthy, another superin- 
tendent under Mr. Loftis’ supervision, 
has been identified with Pittsburgh 
tractions since 1898, when he entered 
the employ of the United Traction 
Company in 1898 as cashier. When 
the United. Traction Company was 
taken over by the Pittsburgh Railways 
in 1902 he became clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Second Avenue division. 
The same year he was transferred to 
the general office, to a position of 
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clerk to superintendent of transporta- 
tion. Mr. McCarthy was appointed 
secretary to the president in 1907 and 
assistant superintendent of transpor- 
tation in 1913. On Nov. 1 last he 
was appointed superintendent of car 
operation. 

Richard S. Bull, the new superin- 
tendent of equipment, entered the em- 
ploy of the Pittsburgh Railways on 
Oct. 1, 1906. He started as a meter 
reader, from which position he has 
steadily advanced through the various 
stages of draftsman, assistant super- 
intendent of overhead lines and engi- 
neer of car equipment, to the position 
of superintendent of equipment, having 
jurisdiction over the shops and car- 
houses of the Pittsburgh Railways. 

Mr. Bull received his early education 
in the public schools of New Hartford, 
Conn., his birthplace, and the Gilbert 
high school at Winsted, Conn. He was 
graduated from Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, in 1906. Mr. Bull’s first position 
after completion of his engineering 
course was with the United Switch & 
Signal Company as an apprentice. He 
remained there only a few months, and 
then entered the service of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. 

A. H. Leschke, who will serve in 
both the transportation and mainte- 
nance departments, has been connected 
with both steam railroads and electric 
railway enterprises. His first position 
was with the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, as a student employee, and he 
subsequently held various positions in 
the operating vice-president’s depart- 
ment. His work was interrupted by 
the World War, in which he enlisted in 
the army as a private in 1918 and rose 
to the rank of first lieutenant in the 
Engineering Corps. At the close of 
the war Mr. Leschke returned to the 
employ of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. On Jan. 1, 1921, he entered the 
commercial development department of 
the Philadelphia Company as an in- 
vestigator, later becoming statistician 
in the office of the financial assistant 
to the president. In February, 1924, 
he was made research engineer in the 
newly organized research department 
of the Pittsburgh Railways. In July, 
1925, Mr. Leschke was appointed main- 
tenance engineer in the maintenance 
department, and on Oct. 1, 1926, was 
promoted to the position of operating 
engineer in the operating department. 

Mr. Leschke was born in Hartford, 
Conn., and attended the grammar 
schools and high school of that city. 
He entered Trinity College, Hartford, 
and later went to the University of 
Wisconsin, from where he was grad- 
uated in the civil engineering course. 

Oscar Williams, superintendent of 
way and structures, entered the service 
of the Pittsburgh Railways in 1901 in 
the engineering department as rodman. 
He rose steadily, becoming supervisor 
of interurban lines in 1911, supervisor 
of Pittsburgh and Rankin lines in 1919, 
superintendent of maintenance in 1924 
and a year later superintendent of way. 
This year he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of way and 
structures. 

Mr. Williams was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He received his early education 
in Pittsburgh schools and in the Cen- 
tral high school. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Buses on the ‘‘Air’’ 


Frank Weitz of Lang Body Company 
Gives a Radio Talk on Develop- 
ment of the Bus Industry 


“Bus Transportation” was the sub- 
ject of a ten-minute radio talk which 
was broadcasted from station WHK at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 9, by Frank Weitz, head of the 
research and experimental department 
of the Lang Body Company. It was 
one of the first occasions, if not the 
pioneer, that this subject had been 
brought to the attention of the public 
in such a fashion. Significant was the 
fact that Mr. Weitz, in tracing the his- 
tory and development of the bus indus- 
try, made it very clear that it is in the 
field of co-ordinated transportation that 
the bus has found its greatest sphere 
of usefulness. 

In addition to the talk by Mr. Weitz, 
the Lang Body Company orchestra 
played a number of selections. Tele- 
grams and letters from various sections 
of the country have been received by 
the sponsors of the program, commend- 
ing both the orchestra and the speaker 
upon the excellence and interest of 
their respective contributions. 

First tracing the growth of the trans- 
portation industry in this country from 
its humble beginnings in the days of the 
stagecoach, Mr. Weitz pointed out the 
tremendous advances which have been 
realized in the relatively few years 
just past by electric and steam rail- 
ways, and he indicated that the next 
decade will show even greater progress 
in modernization work. 


Bus Has Rapipiy Fitrrep ITSELF 
INTO TRANSPORTATION SCHEME 


The speaker next discussed the man- 
ner in which the bus has established its 
importance as an aid to flexibility in 
transportation service: 


Great as the development of the steam 
and electric roads has been, they have been 
unable to cope with the ever-increasing 
demands of our rapidly growing and 
spreading cities and towns. The enormous 
cost of trackage, right-of-way, power house 
equipment and other items incidental to 
the .expansion of steam and electric roads 
have resulted in creating an imperative 
need of a more flexible form of transporta- 
tion—a form of transportation that could 
at a reasonable cost reach those who have 
established homes in localities far removed 
from existing steam and electric lines. 
This need for a flexible and economical 
mode of transportation has been filled by 
the use of motor coaches or buses. 

In our modern city today street car serv- 
ice has been supplemented by motor bus 
or coach service and we reach with ease 
the most isolated and otherwise inaccessible 
parts of our suburban and outlying com- 
munities. Many independent bus operators 
reach out into our more distant neighbor- 
ing cities or towns and there has been de- 
veloped a network of transportation lines 
which serve us for our every requirement. 

Those accustomed to riding in their own 
private cars, who have not as yet experi- 
enced the thrill and comfort of riding in 
the modern bus of today, will find quite a 
surprise in store for them. Those living 
in the city will find it convenient, com- 
fortable and safe to use bus_transporta- 
tion; the hazard and responsibility of oper- 
ating your own car and the annoyance of 


finding suitable parking space when shop- 
ping or attending the theater are elimi- 
nated. The suburbanite, when using the 
intercity bus with its comfortable, luxurious 
seating capacity, will find it is more con- 
venient and more restful than using his 
own private car. 

Electric railways today are operating ap- 
proximately 6,400 buses, which include 
both the city and intercity types. Motor 
bus transportation has invited and brought 
to it new patrons, among them the travel- 
ing salesman, who has noticeably increased 
his sales volume because the bus enables 
him to reach isolated points in a very 
short space of time. The motor bus takes 
him wherever he wants to go with the least 
possible inconvenience and loss of time. 


After citing a large number of steam 
railroads and electric railway proper- 
ties which have entered the bus operat- 
ing field on a comparatively large scale, 
Mr. Weitz concluded his remarks with 
a tribute to various manufacturers of 
bus equipment, as follows: 


Among those who have been most promi- 
nently identified in building bus  trans- 
portation more efficiently,. both from the 
standpoint of economy to the operator and 
safety to passengers, are such companies 
as International Harvester Company, 
American Car & Foundry Motors Company, 
Fageol Motor Car Company, Mack-Interna- 
tional Motor Truck Corporation, Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Company 
and the White Company. The Lang Body 
Company has been identified with all these 
companies in developing the highest pos- 
sible type of bus body equipment. 


Modern Gear Case Manufacturing 


Since its fire last August the Chil- 
lingworth Manufacturing Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has remodeled its 
gear case plant and is now manufac- 
turing on a 24-hour daily schedule. The 
company states that the new machinery 
and methods which have been recently 
introduced will augment its ability to 
manufacture more economically than 
heretofore by increasing production 
and permitting more rapid shipments. 
Modern lighting and heating systems 
have been installed and a complete set 
of checking devices provided. On the 
latter all cases are fitted before ship- 
ment and the Chillingworth company 
feels that it now has one of the most 
modern and best-equipped gear case 
factories in the country. 

The process of drawing a single 
sheet of soft steel in the shape of a 
gear case half has been in use by the 
company for several years, but it has 
recently incorporated into this process 
modern methods of heat treating the 
steel after it has been drawn into 
shape. This modification of the process 
has met with the approval of experts 
conversant with the best practice for 
annealing steel. The chief object of 
this annealing process is to insure a 
structure of the steel that is partic- 
ularly required in gear case service, 
which demands a soft, pliable and 
tough material. 

An invitation has been extended by 
the Chillingworth company to any 
users of gear cases who would be in- 
terested in observing the manufacture 
of drawn steel cases. 
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B.-M. T. Will Purchase 50 Triplex 


Articulated Cars 


New York Rapid Transit Corporation Charges that the City Has Failed 
to Comply with Its Obligations to the Company in Withholding 
Construction of Additional Subway Lines and 
the Coney Island Shops 


HEN the New York Transit 

Commission met on Dec. 21 to 
conduct a hearing on the proposed 
order to force the purchase of 50 new 
steel cars by the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation it was learned 
that the need for the hearing had been 
obviated. W. S. Menden, president of 
the New York Rapid Transit Corpora- 
tion, subway-operating subsidiary of 
the B.-M.T., announced that the com- 
pany would accept the commission’s 
direction and purchase the cars in the 
form of 50 triplex units, similar to the 
articulated equipment now in experi- 
mental use on the lines. 

Yet all was not smooth upon the 
surface of this acceptance. Mr. Men- 
den, in a letter to the commission, 
charged that the city had flagrantly 
disregarded its agreements which had 
been definitely contracted for with the 
company and had failed to construct 
the Nassau Street subway, complete 
the Fourteenth Street-Eastern District 
subway or to supply shops within a rea- 
sonable period after the signing of the 
contract. He declared that the Coney 
Island shops, which are under construc- 
tion, were still uncompleted fourteen 
years after the signing of the contract. 
He also said because of the lack of shop 
facilities the company now was forced 
to keep on freight cars equipment for 
67 triplex cars previously purchased by 
order of the commission, at an expense 
of $100 a day for demurrage. 


SOME WOODEN CARS WILL BE REPLACED 
BY EARLIER ORDER OF EQUIPMENT 


In spite of the fact that the city, co- 
partner with the rapid transit company 
in all new construction work, has alleg- 
edly failed to meet its obligations, the 
B.-M.T. agrees that the new cars will 
be obtained at the earliest possible date 
and will further serve to eliminate the 
unsafe wooden units now in operation. 
This replacement program will be 
given considerable impetus by the 
group of 67 articulated units which 
were ordered some time ago and which 
are now awaiting assembling in the 
Coney Island shops. The Transit Com- 
mission has repeatedly avowed its in- 
tention to do away with the operation 
of wooden cars just as rapidly as new 
steel equipment may be _ obtained. 
However, the commission has called the 
attention of the public to the fact that 
wooden cars are of necessity used on 
the various bridge lines of the B.-M.T. 
where the structures are not strong 
enough to permit the operation of steel 
cars. 

Mortimer B. Hoffman, counsel for 
the B.-M.T., announced that half of the 
new order would be ready for assem- 
blage at the shops as soon as assembling: 
work on the 67 units ordered at the 
direction of the commission nearly a 
year ago is completed. This is expected 


to be in June, at the latest. He stated 
that the second half of the order now 
to be placed should be completed by 
Dec. 31, 1927. 


Power Show Exceeds All 
Past Records 


Attendance at the fifth National Ex- 
position of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering reached the hundred thousand 
mark. The exposition was held, as 
usual, in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, the date this year be- 
ing Dec. 6 to 11, inclusive, and con- 
siderably exceeded similar functions in 
the past in the magnitude and variety 
of materials exhibited. 

Four hundred and ninety manufac- 
turing firms were represented on the 
four floors of the building and the ex- 
hibit covered practically every phase 
of the power generating and mechan- 
ical engineering fields. A considerable 


improvement was noted in the methods 
used by exhibitors in displaying their 
apparatus. 

The tremendous influence that weld- 
ing is having on all types of mechanical 
equipment was shown by a large num- 
ber of exhibits of the various types of 
welding equipment and by a very large 
number of products manufactured by 
the welding process. 

Many new types of furnaces and 
boilers were shown. Problems of valve 
operation were well illustrated and the 
use of stainless steel trimmings and 
monel metal trimmings in this field was 
featured by a large number of exhib- 
itors. Machine tools and various types 
of shop equipment were amply dis- 
played and the most improved methods 
for heating, illuminating and ventilat- 
ing shops and factories were outlined. 

Plans are already under way for the 
holding of the sixth Power Show from 
Dec. 5 to 10, 1927. The advisory com- 
mittee which assisted the management 
in the conduct of the 1926 exhibition 
consisted of I. E. Moultrop, chairman; 
W. L. Abbott, Homer Addams, N. A. 
Carle, W. H. Driscoll, Fred Felderman, 
Ci -F.. Hirshfeld, ©. P: Hood, L. H. 
Jenks, E. B. Katte, R. T. Kent, John 
H. Lawrence, Fred R. Low, David 
Moffatt Myers, R. F. Pack, Fred W. 
Payne, H. B. Reynolds, Calvin W. Rice 
and Charles F. Roth. 


One of Eight New Street Cars Now Operating in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Municipal Railway received its 
new rolling stock in November and 
has recently placed the units in reg- 


ular service. They were built by the 


American Car Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., and the principal specifications 
appeared in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL Dec. 4, page 1032. 
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Simplified Classification 
of Scrap. 


Tentatively Adopted Specifications for 
Tron and Steel Scrap Now Available 
in Pamphlet Form 


Of real value to railways having 
quantities of iron and steel scrap to 
dispose of will be the specifications for 
different classes of scrap which have 
just been issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Metals Utilization in its re- 
port to the Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The general campaign for elim- 
ination of industrial waste has been 
carried on for four years by the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce, and this par- 
ticular phase of the work, the simpli- 
fication of scrap classification, was 
undertaken about three years ago. 
Formerly, as stated in the pamphlet 
just issued, iron and steel scrap has 
been bought and sold under different 
classifications which were drawn up to 
meet the convenience of individual 
interests, which compelled the dealer 
to use different classifications to meet 
the requirements of his various cus- 
tomers. Similarly, when buying scrap 
the dealer was forced to accept his 
material according to the classifications 
under which it was sold to him. This 
condition caused unnecessary confusion 
and attendant misunderstanding and 
loss. 

At the present time all classes of 
scrap have been gathered together into 
a number of general categories which 
are designated according to the uses 
for which they are intended For 
example, there are the classes of scrap 
which will be used in blast furnaces, 
those intended for use in basic open- 
hearth furnaces, those for use in acid 
open-hearth furnaces, those for electric 
furnaces, for gray iron foundry prac- 
tice, etc. As an example of the speci- 
fication for scrap under each general 
classification, the category for use in 
blast furnaces consists in part of the 
following: 

1. Pipe busheling scrap—Iron and 
steel pipe and flues (clean), bedstead 
tubing and similar material cut 8 in. 
and under in length, free from ealvan- 
ized material and foreign metals. 

2. Mixed borings and_ turnings — 
Clean, short steel and wroughtiron 
turnings, drillings, screw cuttings and 
cast or malleable iron borings and drill- 


ings, free from stringy, bushy, tangled, 


corroded material, lumps, excessive oil, 
scale, other metals, dirt or foreign 
material of any kind. Alloy steel scrap 
may be excluded from these specifica- 
tions by mutual agreement between 
buver and seller. 

Included in the pamphlet is a stand- 
ard contract form for the purchase of 
serap which was drawn up at the insti- 
gation of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

These iron and steel serap classifica- 
tions have been accepted by the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association and 
many other associations and bv a large 
number of individual manufacturing 
companies. They have been accepted 
in “principle” by various associations, 
trade journals, technical societies and 


organizations approving of the general 
purpose and program of waste elimina- 
tion. Among these is the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at a cost of 10 cents 
each. Checks or money orders should 
be drawn in favor of the above-named 
official. Specifications and the stand- 
ardized contract form for the purchas2 
of scrap have been adopted for a period 
of one year, at the end of which time 
a revision conference will discuss and, 
if found desirable, modify the classi- 
fications. Suggestions and criticisms 
should be referred to the committee on 
iron and steel of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, of which 
H. C. Wickline, Union Steel Casting 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is chairman. 


Union Carbide Elects Two 
New Officers 


W. F, Barrett has been elected to a 
vice-presidency of the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corporation and G. W. Mead 
was made a director of the company at 
a meeting of the board of directors in 
New York on Nov. 23. Mr. Barrett be- 
gan his association with the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation in 
August, 1913, when he became works 
manager and chief engineer of the 
Linde Air Products Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the parent corporation. Mr. 
Mead has been identified with the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries since 1906, 
when he was elected as the first secre- 
tary of the Union Carbide Company. 
Both of the officials have held many 
important positions with the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation and its 
various subsidiaries and are at pres- 
ent officers and members of the boards 
of a large number of the companies. 


Duluth and Indianapolis Will Use 
Johnson Fare Boxes 


The Duluth Street Railway and the 
Indianapolis Street Railway have or- 
dered 110 and 370 type D Johnson fare 
boxes respectively and will place these 
on all cars. These boxes register pen- 
nies, nickels, dimes and ticket tokens. 
They have two registering dials, one 
for cash fares and one for metal 
token ticket fares. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Deo. 21, 1926 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb 
Copper wire, cents per lb 
Lead, cents per lb 
Zine, cents per lb 
Tin, Straits, cents perlb.................. 


Bituminous coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Roads) gross tONSew cheese cee eee ne ae $52325 
Somerset minerun, Boston, net tons........ .75 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. . 1.25 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons! 1.75 
Central, il, Screenings. Chicago, net tons... 1.375 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 2.30 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

O00 REIS. ec a $6.00 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents per lb. 17.50 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. . 2.10 
Linseed ois (5- bbl. lots), N. Y., cents pee lev, ett: 

White lead in oil (100-Ib. keg), N. Y., cents ee 
Kacatateatetntare Mi eteIaIn nies 6 ae as co's biaceie eso 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y.,pergal........ $0.89 


aa teeeenenetereneeeecteegeeeeeneens eee eee 


Rolling Stock 


Toledo, Ohio.—Several of the newly 
remodeled cars of the 700° type have 
recently made their appearance on 
various lines of the Community Trac- 
tion Company over which one-man cars 
are in operation. The modernized 
equipment has leather upholstery, new 
trucks, various provisions for eliminat- 
ing noise and complete one-man safety 
devices. A large number of cars are to 
be similarly rebuilt in the general pro- 
gram of rehabilitation which the Com 
munity Traction Comnany has under- 
taken. The new arch-deck roof is a 
feature of the model cars. The work is 
being carried on at the Central Avenue 
carhouse in Toledo, 


Track and Line 


Memphis Street Railway, Memphis, 
Tenn., has started work on the exten- 
sion of the Central-Poplar car line from 
Tucker Street to Florence Street. The 
extension, which is to cost $23,000, is to 
provide turn-back facilities on the Cen- 
tral-Poplar line that one-man cars may 
be installed. Work will be completed in 
about 60 days. 

Tri City Railway, Davenport, Iowa., 
is erecting 14 miles of new trolley line. 
This improvement will entail a total 
expenditure of $3,000 or more. 


Trade Notes 


J. M. Van Nieukerken recently joined 
the American Brown Boveri Electric 
Corporation at the Camden, N. J., plant 
as a railroad project engineer. Mr. 
Van Nieukerken is a graduate of the 
Delft Technical University in electrical! 
engineering and was previously con- 
nected with General Electric Company, 
Ltd., Birmingham, England; British 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ltd., Manchester, Eng- 
land; Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and the Cleveland Union Terminal 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Baltimore, Md.—A corporation is be- 
ing organized to authorize the manu- 
facture and sale of several new types 
of car parts. /Featured in the line will 
be the Suarez universal joint coupler, 
designed especially for articulated cars. 


A. W. Scarratt has been appointed 


assistant chief engineer of the Hyatt 


Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Searratt is well known in engineer- 


ing circles through long association 


with the electric railway and power 
house engineering fields, as well as 
with tractor and power farm implement 
development. He was for many years 
with the Minneapolis Steel & Machin- 
ery Company, and before that spent 
eight years with the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, five years in the 
mechanical department and three in 
power house and electrical development 
work. Mr. 
office of secretary of the Minneapolis 
Section of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


Scarratt still retains the qi 


